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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Spa Route 




German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a rbute 
easily travelled and soenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein; 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa ... 
Route runs along the wboded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory ■ 
complaints. Even if you 
haven't enough t/me to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatorlums. 
In Bad Emsyou must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshausan deriahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th. 
century Wilhelminian era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 


.1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad - : ' 

3 B.ad Ems .. ; 

4 Bad Schwalbach' 
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must stand firm 



T he fundamental difference between 
America as a world power and the 
limited potential of its European part¬ 
ners in the Atlantic pact is readily ap¬ 
parent again. 

It isn’t just a matter of Colqnel Gad¬ 
dafi, whom President Reagan would like 
to put in his place on account of Libya's 
linchpin role.in international terrorism- 
It is also one of how Washington and 
the Western Europeans approach con¬ 
tinuation of the East-West dialogue. 

A Dutch Nuto observer once charac¬ 
terised differences in behaviour by say¬ 
ing the United States always tended 
toward the arrogance of power whereas 
Western Europe tended toward the ar¬ 
rogan ce of imppien c e. 

SincS'PfHWiVli Reagan came- to pow¬ 
er Washington has indeed consistently 
sought to remedy what the prevailing 
conservative US opinion sees as a de¬ 
cline in American prestige. 

This purpose is served both by the 
enormous US arms effort and by a mix¬ 
ture of rhetoric and occasional showing 
the flag. 

Despite the Geneva summit and plans 
for a second summit meeting between 
President Reagan and Mr Gorbachov 
America remains pledged to fight Soviet 
expansionism and communist ideology. 

In Nalo too the Americans never'tire 
of pointing out that since Mr Reagan as¬ 
sumed power there has been no expan¬ 
sion of;the Soviet sphere of influence or 
of that of its allies allies from Afghanis¬ 
tan via Ethiopia and Angola to Nicara* 


jflflged^ American determination has 
in on the run," which is 

St n !l e ^ m ! er ! tt no1 of the- United 
which bU tile emire Western world, 
promises to benefit from A meri- 
naymg regained*&gga)m^^^ 
This 

the Soviet Union back to the Geneva 
conference table because the Soviet Un- 
'On is only prepared to give and take 
fjhen it feels able to respect the other 
side’s strength. 

This linear American approach does 
not alway tally with what the Europeans 
have learnt and fear, which in turn,is a 
result of their geogrfiphjc. 1 strategic and 
historical proximity to Russia and East¬ 
ern Europe. 

This is frequently apparent in confid¬ 
ential analyses -undertaken for the 
North Atlantic Council; : ‘ • 

. ’On.this, Nato^s governing body, there 
£. Pinih Speakihg, with 1 everyone giving 
jjjj considered..ppinipn,; with, due,con¬ 
sideration for national interest's and 1 pri|- 
°nties, and. trying to reconcile them 


with the views of the United States. Pol¬ 
itical considerations often play a much 
larger part than strictly military ones 
because Nato, as secretary-general 
Lord Carrington never tires of repeat¬ 
ing, must be seen both as a defence 
community and as a means of articulat¬ 
ing a joint political will. '■ 

Differences of viewpoint and inter¬ 
pretation between America and its part¬ 
ners have recurred regularly ever since 
Nato was founded, politicians in Brus¬ 
sels say. 

It hasn’t just been a matter of the con¬ 
sequences of changes in US strategic 
doctrine for the protection of Europe 
but also one of the alliance's political 
role. 

In the final analysis the dispute has 
always ended in a consensus based on 
the realisation that the most successful 
pact in recent history serves common 
values and a common viewpoint on pro¬ 
tecting freedom. - : . ' 

That does not, of course, rule out the 
periodic possibility of US national pri¬ 
orities occasionally differing from those 
of its partners and, above all, of the in¬ 
ner sealant consisting less of idealistic 
considerations than of hard-and-fast in¬ 
terests. 

The Harmel Report, still an article of 
Nato faith, says that the pact has a two¬ 
fold task: that of credibly safeguarding 
its treaty area from Warsaw Pact attacks 
and of keeping a hand outstretched to 
the East.. 

This dual role lends a political dimen¬ 
sion -to a pact founded out of military 
necessity. 

It also lent greater importance to the 
domestic policy considerations of indi¬ 
vidual Nato partners, considerations 
that fit times seemed to outweigh the re¬ 
quirements of Nato’s main military ob* 
jectives.-. • • 

Given ; toe current trends, many a Na¬ 
to pundit in Brussels will wonder 

'Eyes are cafit mafrtlyih the direction 
of the Federal Republic of Germany fis 
Nato’fc mfiinstay-(other than the United 
States^ that is). 

Nato can only be effective if its' mem¬ 
bers are agreed on crucial political and 
strategic issues. Fear'keeps poor coun- 

Contlnued on page 4' 



South Korean leader in Bonn 

President Chun Doo Hwan of South Korea and his wife (centre) are wel¬ 
comed to Villa Hammerschmldt In Bonn by Federal President Richard von 
WelzsBcker (right) and hla wife Marianne (left). tPhuiu: af> 

■' K^hi appealsr to superpowers 
to come to terms 


A striking feature of Chancellor 
Kohl’s 11 April Bonn press confer¬ 
ence was that he urged Washington to 
go for East-West peace, not sabre-rattl¬ 
ing with Colonel Gaddafi. 

The Bonn government can well ap¬ 
preciate US feelings but sees a distjiicr 
tion between fighting terrorism ana tak¬ 
ing military retaliation. , 

If the Americans were to ask Heir 
mut Kohl for his advice.he would tell 
them to consider the beginning and 
the end. ■ .. . ..i. - 

. But given'the reluctance of America’s 
allies to handle the. Libyan leader with 
anythihg other than kid gloves even in 
econbmic policy, the US government Is 
unlikely to. consult Europe before em¬ 
barking on military moves. i 

fellow 1 'itself'.to' beconstsiftiy madb. a 
laughing stock; 1 ' Bonn' is increasingly 
Worried that the' Unpredictable Libyan 
leader might,'With hisWovOcfitloh; suc¬ 
ceed in upstaging the East-West tfilks in 
Geneva. ■; 1 ■ ■'•' ' ■' 1 1 

Never before has dhancelltir Kohl so 
insistently urged Bonn's own main ally, 
'the' United' States, to tfilW specific stdps 


krg &ffr ig %L- : , 

toward disarmament. Bonn's public ap¬ 
preciation of Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov's, “new approach” that has 
set “things in motion*' makes it dear that 
Herr Kohl's appeal .to “both superpow¬ 
ers” to . make' ptbgfess toward 'each 
other on issues and qpl just in spectacu¬ 
lar declaration^ ‘is aimed nqaifily at 
Washington '' ’ •" 

•, It was unusual to hear from.Helmut 
kohl not only th$t ,the experts;oil both 
sides must put the run-pp to the next 
summit to good use but that it,wa$ “our 
job” to articulate German Interests in 
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BochMm puppet theatre Institute' 1 
runs on a shoestring budget' : 
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.f Vf* 

. .The Ctianpellqi; did justithat sever¬ 
al respects, call jng'fora.test, bap treaty 
as, a step!In the dir.ecdqn' ( q£ nuclear, dis¬ 
armament with the .target of abol¬ 
ishing (teptir^^ ..., ' 

.' He called'for disarmament moves to 
include* shorter-range nuclear Systems, 
Including, Soviet- systems stationed, i in 
Asia. ; ; 

• - Even' before' an 'international' agree- 
ment on^tbe'abolltion of chemical wea¬ 
pons he made it clear that Bonn would 
hear 1 nothing of new US chemical wea¬ 
pons.being stockpiled In Germany. : 

TheChancellor'snll-or-nothirigprili- 
cy/may be talcgh'fis fa critical remark 
aimed at both the US atid SoVifet lead 

ersi-i-' -i ■ ’iTV-i*ri" •*: . «/. •ii'v.i..: 

*: ' *! '' - J, 'v 1 l ' ^ Rudl Kilgi 

'*» : (Man'nhelrrtb^ Morgtfii, 1 2 April' 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Transatlantic trade clash is 
Unlikely to lead to war 


»"' ■ : X . ‘ •\ 

W estern Europe and the.. United 
States are not always on the best 
of terms. Since Vietnam and Watergate 
Europeans have from time to time felt 
confronted by C. Wright Mills’ Ugly 
American.' * 

US politicians have been irritated by 
the new feeling of European sclf-assur-’ 
once that took shape .at roughly the 
same lime. 

There arc, in contrast, few objective 
reasons for misunderstanding between 
Americans and Europeans and their re¬ 
spective poNticians. 

Even if President Reagan and his 
West coast brigade prefer to consider 
first America, then the Pacific rather, 
than Europe, there still need hardly be 
clashes. 

But there are, and mainly in connec¬ 
tion with military matters and free 
trade. The United States as a superpow¬ 
er expects the Europeans to follow ev¬ 
ery little twist and turn of US strategy 
even on arms in outer spncc. 

It nlso expects the Europeans to take 
os liberal □ view of international trade as 
the US government itself purports to es¬ 
pouse. 

So clashes invariably occur in world 
trule when what are fell to be threat¬ 
ened industries, such ns steel and agri¬ 
culture, appear to be in danger. 

The United States recently threat¬ 
ened to impose punitive tariffs an im¬ 
ports from the European Community if 
Spain and Portugal, new members of the 
Common Market, increased their im¬ 
port tariffs, which by European Com¬ 
munity rules they must. 

European Community heads of gov¬ 
ernment have succeeded after complex 
negotiations in agreeing on membership 
terms for Spain and Portugal}'inevitably 
with international political conse¬ 
quences. 1 

, The Community has its Common Ag¬ 
ricultural Policy (CXPj, which cannot 
be to the liking of any country keen to 
export its own agricultural produce tp 
Europe. ■ 1 

American farm 1 exports to' Spain and 
Portugal used only to have to scale a 20- 
pcr-cent tariff barrier,' so European 
Community'tariffs are not at all wel¬ 
come. • '• • ■■ 

Spain and Portugal now impose CAP 
thrifts of tip id '100 'per cent. That, 1 says 
Woshirigton, is unacceptable. 

If the Common Market countries arc 
not prepared to reach a compromise, in 
other words agree to a tariff reduction, 
with the United Stales, America will 
submit a list of European agricultural 
imports on which it could impose puni¬ 
tive tariffs. 

They range from whisky, beer and 
cured hum to wine, cheese, olives and 
boiled ham: something front every clim¬ 
ate zone in the European Community. 

The European Commission promptly 
drew up countcr-counicr-measures us 
though two fleets faced each other in 
full line of battle. 

Sanctions, retaliation and whatever 
other term may be preferred can be es¬ 
calated by either side with the sole ef¬ 


fect that consumers on both side-s of the 
Atlantic will have to pay more. 

The Americans prefer to disregard 
the fact that many Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese industrial tariffs are to be 
scrapped now the Iberian countries 
have joined the European Community. 

• America may not, of course, stand to 
gain so much from these tariff reduc¬ 
tions inasmuch as General Motors and 
Ford-have long had production facilities 
of their own in Spain. 

• Aircraft manufacturers such as Boe¬ 
ing can sell their monopoly products, 
such as the Jumbo jet, regardless of ta¬ 
riff barriers. 

What worries the American# is the in- 
'. tcrests of US farmers, a hard-nosed lob- 
by who have so far succeeded in enlist¬ 
ing the support of every US President. 

The latest trade war. between two 
leading free trade zones, begun with the 
heavy artillery, amounts, to yet another 
fdight between subsidised agricultural 
systems. 

The European agricultural market is 
well known to be a conslimer-hostile, 
centrally-run mammpth institution but- 
done only by the centrally-administered 
communist economies in its outmoded 
system of accounts. 

The situation is little better in the Un- 

Contlnuod from page 1 

sel. Hesitation does not impress Wash¬ 
ington. Procrastination heightens Am¬ 
erican tendencies to accuse the Euro¬ 
peans of lack of resolve. 

The Americans may also accuse Eu¬ 
rope, unfairly, of not contributing en¬ 
ough, in material terms, to its own def¬ 
ence. 

This kind of talk' heightens the incli¬ 
nation to hold summit talks with the Sp- 
viet .Union on a . superpower-to- 
superpower basis, 

France, having quit the integrated 
Nath command 20 years ago, retains the 
luxiiry privilege of being able, from its 
special 'vantage-point, to accuse Nato 
from time to time of lacking truly Euro¬ 
pean resolve. ’ 

This special status is also why it is of¬ 
ten French representatives in the North 
Atlantic Council who voice misgivings 
others may be reluctant to articulate for 
fear of a reduction in US protection. ■ 

■ ; European Nato countries do. not 
doubt for a moment that it would be 
useful if Europe were to speak more 
boldly with one voice, especially in view 
of the greater self-assurapce of Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's America. 

The Euro Group, set up in J968 to 
coordinate and r strengthen, effective 
joint dcfqnce. has yet lg gain more than 
a modicum of political importance over 
and above Us technical role. 

This lias been readily apparent in the 
discussion of Eapt-Wcst issues such ns 
the. conceivoblc consequences of the 
American SDI programme or the search 
for effective joint steps to fight terror¬ 
ism. .. 

It is nlso evident in the continued dif¬ 
ficulty European Nnio countries have in ' 
coming to terms with wliat Henry Kis¬ 
singer once called America's “quest for 
Ihcnew.” 

Instead of seeing continuity In the 
broud outlines of US foreign policy 
since 1945, practical policy < changes 
from one US administration to the next 


ited States, where much of the substantial 
Federal budget deficit has been run up be¬ 
cause farm subsidies for and against just 
about everything have not been scrapped 
even by free trader Ronald Reagan. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the farm 
lobby has set up a closed shop similar to 
.; the mediaeval guild system and just as 
inflexible. ' 

Competition, the credo of every liberal 
economic system, is alien to the system. 

Compared with other conditions in 
affluent America, Europe and Japan the 
agricultural market structure has much 
in common with the Munich Opera or 
the Hamburg Schauspiplhaus. Both are 
subsidised to the-Jiilt and a costly remin¬ 
der of the 19th century. 

So it would be absurd if cries of outrage 
from the farming lobby, this time in the 
United States, were to harm what are basi¬ 
cally sound transatlantic economic ties. 

When the smoke has cleared it will 
soon be seen that the farmers, have.only 
done as much damage as industrial and 
capital interests on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic were prepared to tolerate. 

No politician in either the United 
States or Western Europe will be pre¬ 
pared to let matters conie to such a head 
that agricultural marker practices, so 
hostile to competition, are taken over in 
industrial markets too. 

America and Europe are industrial, 
not agrarian economies. Both are go¬ 
verned by politicians who are bound to 
abide by pragmatism. So the farm mar¬ 
ket hysterics will soon be toned down. 

Dieter Fuchs 

(Deutsches Allgcmeincs SountogaMatt. 

Hamburg, 13 April 1986) 

are felt to upset a system that ought, as 
Europe sees it, to abide by the classic 
rulesot pbUtlds'&n&diplbmacy: 

In the final analysis, as experienced 
Nato politicians admit, it amounts to en¬ 
vy of the United States for being cap¬ 
able, by virtue of its size and strength; of 
much more far-reaching renewal than is 
possible on the Continent. 

■ Yet neither the arrogance of power 
nor its mirror image, the arrogance of 
Impotence, are of any further assistance. 

Europe remains immediately affects 
by the progress of US-Soviet talks. The 
Libyan trouble spot remains beneath 
Nato’s southern flank. 

Europe is threatened in equal mea¬ 
sure by the risk of an uncontrolled arms 
build-up by both superpowers and by an 
expansion of what is arguably the most 
dangerous form of conflict in this day 
and age: terrorism. 

in the circumstances Nato, it is 
agreed in Brussels, remains the best forum 
in which to arrive at joint resolutions.. 

It has a crucial part to play both in 
a realistic search for .controlled East- 
West detente and in coming- tp, terips 
with .the new, dangers. .. ... j*. 

Otherwise Western Europe can only 
backslide into neutralism, which would 
make the Continent a glacis of Soviet 
power. r . . 

America can as, little live- without the 
eastern bulwark on the opposite side of ■ 
the Atlantic basin as Europe can afford 
to dispense with the US nuciear.shield, 
there being no substitute for America's 
deterrent potential.. 

So it is more important than ever to 
keep the two plllbrs together. : : 

: That presupposes, as experts say in 
Brussels, plain speaking when needed. 
America bS a world is. more likely to 
lake its partners' Interests seriously and 
incorporate them in US policy if their 
case is stated credibly. 

Jan Reifenberg 
(Frankfurter AllgemeineZeitung 
fUr Deutschland, 12 April 1986) 


Bonn avoids j 
clean break j 
with Gaddafi 

I n declaring two medium-rank ofr 
cials of the Libyan people's buren, 
or embassy, persona non grata and& 
dering their expulsion Bonn did & 
least it could in every respect. 

Even in making a move designs 
suit the US government Bonn b 
shown that German interests exists 
that they are not identical with tho&- 
the United States. 

• Chancellor Kohl may have pi; 
laimed that “we will not allow our it 
erlcan friends to be bombed or ten 
rised out," but that was merely a smoh 
screen insufficient to conceal the differ 
enceof opinion. 

There- was a very real background it 
the determined way in which the Bote 
government insisted there was no direa 
link between the bombing of a Berlin 
discotheque and the expulsion of the 
Libyan diplomats. 

The coalition was keen \oavoidata\\ 
costs creating the impress** that it ***- 
obliging the United States. 

No attention was paid td the call k 
US ambassador; Richard Burt for th: 
Libyan people’s bureau in Bonn fob 
shut down entirely, while US pointers!? 
links between Libyans in Bonn and tk 
bomb raid in Berlin were dismissed t- 
“assertions.” 

Bonn dismissed any such idea, con¬ 
ceding only that there might be a lid 
with the Libyan embassy in East Berfe 
As for economic sanctions against h K 
ya, another point America is kecv<e 
Bonn never as much as mentioned tfe® 
This attitude is bound to prompt ^ 
appointment, if not worse, in the R» 
gan administration now it has declareJ 
Colonel Gaddafi its arch-enemy. Soj# 
another mortgage weighs heavily Bt 
German-American ties. 

But as always with mortgages, then 
are times when one has to be raised K 
achieve a given objective, and at present 
the aim is to avoid a clean break wit* 
Libya. 

It little matters whether economic in¬ 
terests or considerations of a more gen¬ 
eral political nature are paramount- 
Bonn clearly hopes that Tripoli will 
take the point. By stressing that the de¬ 
cision to expel the Libyan diplomats 
was its own, Bonn sought to relieve the 
move of some of its Inevitable odium. 

The two diplomats are said to * 
been in breach of theiri diplomatic^* 
lege,; which is surely a point tbatjgtf# 5 
some weight. -jF'' 

'..Fielding nothing but the.-#' a *°. 

ment that there is evidence^!* 0 P r ® 

an e> 
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A ll parties have drawn up campaign 
strategies for next January's general 
election but they still have their election 
worries. 

Targets,have been 1 set too high to be 
reached with ease and ranks are not yet 
dosed and serried. , . 

.Some parties have their work cut out 
creating at least an impression of unity 
and cohesion. 

The Social Democrats would soonest 
gain an absolute majority, which is defi¬ 
nitely wishful thinking as matters stand, 
The Christian Democrats would 
soonest not lose ground so as not to lay 
themselves open to tod much pressure 
from their coalition partners the Free 
Democrats, but their supporters are 
worried the.CDU may face losses. • 

The Free Democrats have unrealistic 
visions of drawing level with, or even 
outperforming, the Christian Social Un¬ 
ion, Franz Josef Strauss's Bavarian wing 
of the CDU, and then playing an even 
more decisive “tail-wagging” role in the 
Boqn.coalition.. 

The Giceens, while not wanting to woo 
the Social. Democrats, would, like to 
persuade voters they are reformers and 
potential coalition partners capable of 
being content with gradual progress." 

What ihe FDP, the Liberals! hope will 
see them first past their particular post 
is no secret. They, see themselves as the 
guardians of the grail of Liidwig Er¬ 
hard’s free market economy and not just 
a business party. 

Sound economic policies, they argue, 
make social or welfare policies super¬ 
fluous. So much for the theory. It is al¬ 
most ideally advocated by Otto Lnmbs- 
dorff, the former Economic Affairs 
Minister. 

But his successor Martin Bangemann, 
the present FDP leader, is ihe inmi who 
will inevitalbljuprebuiu l-DI* policy, and 
his popularity is not the best. 

He stands to gain nothing by adding a 
few bows from Ronald Reagan's quiver 
to the Erhard-style free market econo¬ 
my. 

For one, this predominantly econom¬ 
ic orientation, to the neglect of social 
considerations, is not even to the liking 
of all Free Democrats. 

For another, committed erstwhile 
Liberal supporters of the coalition with 
the SPD such as Gerhart Baum, Burk- 
hard Hirsch and Hildegard Hanim- 
Briicher dislike seeing the FDP relegate 
to a back-seat role its function as a 
watchdog of constitutional government 
and the rule oflaw: 

So they call for a strong ecological ac¬ 
centuation, Environmental... protection 
and technology ought to feature mofe 
'mportaptiy } n Liberal policy, they 

** ns : . i - . , 

nnr environmental protection 
__ n v r °nmBntal technology are barrj- 
* J° lnve «ment, so they wiU.dQ-the 

benefit ™ 

Free Democrat 

are unlikely to be f wildly enthusiastic 
about FDP leader bangemann.'He may 
radiate optimism arid sound bright and 
unjaded, but he speaks out too uhhesita- 
frngly frrid might do better to think be¬ 
fore he talks. ’ i- • 

The Christian Democrats are having 
trouble with "their old problem; the clash 
between the CDU and the CSU. Heft 
Strauss constantly calls for the change 
m domestic and'legal policies promised 
w nen the: present coalition dame to 
Pbwer in October 1982. ; 

Prompt and 'determined-leadership, 
clear decisions ahd definite aims and 
objectives are badly-needed: The-CDU 
!eader, Chancellor Kbhlj could ftbt J jjr6>- 
vide them even if he were not the man 
he is. • .. ■ : . 


HOME AFFAIRS 


Problems beset all parties in 
general election run-up 


He needs the Free Democrats: hot 
just to make sure of a Coalition majority 
at the 'polU but also to'keep the CSU at 
bay. 

Yet'the'CDlJ would nb more like to 
see the FDP too powerful than the CSU 
would. 

If the,Free Democrats were to gain 
too heavily at the polls (he trouble the 
Christian Democrats already have with 
Herr Bangemann and his associates 
would be compounded and Herr 
Strauss would have even better reason 
for grousing in interviews and in articles 
in the CSU weekly Bayernkurier. 

These points are problematic enough 
for campaign strategists at the Konrad- 
Adenauer-HauS, CDU headquarters in 
Bonn. But their greatest handicap is the 
man who ought to be their greatest as¬ 
set, Chancellor Kohl. 

The Chancellor is not popular en¬ 
ough for the CDU to lead its campaign 
with the slogan “It’s the Chancellor who 
counts." It probably Isn't; the party who 
backs him is more likely to matter. 


L ower Snxnn Premier Ernst Al¬ 
brecht mid the CDU nn lunger 
seeni ah suit as they did u t^w months 
ago of retaining power with FDP sup¬ 
port at the state assembly polls in mid- 
June. 

Some pundits are no longer ruling 
out the possibility of SPD leader Ger¬ 
hard Schroder being returned to power 
with backing from the Greens. 

As the election deadline draws near¬ 
er the campaign is gaining momentum 
between the Harz and the North Sea 
and, unless the signs are deceptive, 
there has been a perceptible change in 
the basic tenor of electoral opinion. 

This unexpected change has mainly 
benefited the Social'Democrats and 
the Greens, treated by*- SPD leader 
Gerhard Schroder to the whip and-car¬ 
rot treatment. 

The CDU no longer seems so sure of 
itself. Doubts have* arisen in the ranks 
of thd'party that-has-held power un¬ 
challenged ih Hanover for the past TO 
years,.'-' ‘ - "• - ■ -• ■" ■ 

It hhs given'the Social Democrats, 
most df whomhad Tong abandoned 
hope; a fresh' lease of life. . • 

opinion -'pdlf" commissioned " the 
Land government reflects the previous 
picture. • ••• • v• • ■ ■ 

: If elections had been 1 held ; the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday (the "pollsters' -invar¬ 
iable question), 48 per cent of Lower 
Saxon voters questioned would have 
voted CDU and almost 41-pef cent 
SPD.: ,1-: • 

■ Six-percent would have'voted Green 
and -four 'j per cent ■ FDPl The Free 
Democrats invariably fare better 'on 
the day than pollsters have-previously 
forebastr: . ' .■tsi'ivr.- .1.' »»f 

■ But this March 'opinion 1 -aheadj? 
made; it-clear the outcome was likely‘to 
bb narrower than many-had imagined. 
In 1982 the CDU polled a spectacular 
absolute majority of 50.7-pericent Tor 


The Social Democrats can have 
greater cause for satisfaction on this 
account. - Their Shadow Chancellor, 
North Rhine-Westphalian Premier Jo¬ 
hannes Rau, has yet to bear the battle 
scars of political,,.commitments , in 
Bonn. 

, He creates a cheerful, unworrigd im¬ 
pression. He only occasionally makes 
policy points of his own. He puts in a 
fair amount of travel to gain experi¬ 
ence and recognition in foreign policy. 

He is saving his strength' for the war 
of attrition that is sure to take its re¬ 
lentless toll once the campaign starts in 
earnest after the summer recess. 

Bui that is as far as the SPD's advan¬ 
tages go. Time and again leading Social 
Democrats who cannot be denied com¬ 
petence and specialised knowledge 
sound a critical note. 

Saar Premier Oskar Lafontaine, for 
instance, has called for a withdrawal 
from the integrated Nato military com¬ 
mand. This is a point on which the na¬ 
tional executive must quickly pul the 
record straight, and Herr Rau has had 
his associates do so. 

Economic policy eager beavers are 
also at work, such as Friedhclm Farth- 
mann, SPD leader in the North Rhine- 
Westphalian state assembly and Herr 


Rau's one-time rival for the SPD,leader/ 
ship. 

Herr Farthmann’s economic policy 
paper Kas virtually flashed to ribbons 
the compromise painstakingly put to¬ 
gether by Wolfgang Roth, SPD parlia¬ 
mentary party spokesman in Bonn. 

Herr Farthniann soys the free market 
economy has been reduced to absurdity, 
which is why the state must constantly 
intervene and maintain a, continuous 
presence. This is a policy line that suits 
neither Herr Rau nor the SPD campaign 
approach. .... 

Social Democratic, economic policy is 
to be free market-orientated ,bu$ with 
more intensive, use of overall control 
than the right-wing coalition would be 
either willing or able to do. , ,. 

A further problem the Social Democ¬ 
rats are reluctant to discus^ is that they 
will have virtually no potential coalition 
partners even if they make convincing 
headway at the polls. 

Johannes Rau-has decided not to con¬ 
sider a coalition with the Greens. He 
cannot afford to follow in Hesse Prepii- 
er Holger Borner's footsteps and proc¬ 
laim with a wry grin after the event that 
he had not meant it dogmatically. 

The realist wing that currently holds 
sway among the Greens would be only 
too happy lo be considered potential 
coalition partners. 

They haye lowered their sights and 
say they could be accomplished step by 
step, and the fundamentalist wing of 
the party has not torn the Greens apart 
ns a result cither. 

The Greens, they argue, no longer 

Continued on page 4 


Closer result 
likely in 
Lower Saxony 

which Premier Albrecht could, claim 
much of the credit. 

The SPD. led by luckless Karl Rav¬ 
ens, polled a poor 36.5 per.cent., The 
Greens, wi'tji deep, roots in Lower Sax¬ 
ony, polled 6.5 per cent and made it to 
the state assembly, as did lne FDP, 
with 5.9 .per cent, who had been 
nudged qu| in 1978 by tfie.Grqens’ 
predecessor, theGLU. 

^here are a number of reasons, wljy 
voters,mpy be chaqging their qiinds, 
but few have anything.to do witfr.lbcai 
po|itics.‘Despite, $|£r, traits Hprr.Alr 
brecty /s 5 tjlj.muc|i more popular"than 
Herr Schrpde^. Wopse .^ilfqlness at 
times, takes 'eyei),’his mends by, ^ur- 

P™UjV.. "■ -J 

ce)|pr r kofiUpf[ theBqfli^gqyerppj^t, 
,who jpyeq .Chjriqlian.Deipocratjsjrelqqtr 
antiy admit arq ^ijpoyingyfifers .whptj- 
ever they do or fail to do. ' ,, , 

..i HeiXiSehroder says ; the Chancpjlor 
is -his bpst* election aide, .while>"(fQwor 
Saxon : CDU. ■ leader iWjlfrio’d : JJasseJ~ 
mann paid sqme time ago that the CDU 
would win the state assembly, eiieqtiqnp 
if .only Hprr Kohl JeoJ it rio [assistance." 

-Even Herr Albrecht , now , seems 
more iinclined to stand 'aloof from -.the 
Chancellor. *- mi;-,-' - 

The farmers’ vote is still substantial 
:in Lower Saxony, iand : dis&qtisfied 
farmers are 1 a (further-hamiicap -the 
CDUfacefe.!< 1 1 1 <--:i 

■ * -Most of' what the Bbnn government 
has promised • them Is 'a ■ distant 1 pro- 
spect as most-farmers see itvandTafm- 


ers with their backs to the wall are un¬ 
moved by fine words alone. 

They don't even have to vote SPD or 
Green "on 15 June. It would be suffi¬ 
ciently catastrophic for the CDU if 
they abstained. 

Herr Albrecht and his party are in a 
fix. They may have to ask supporters to 
vote FDP to ensure that Ihe Free Dem¬ 
ocrats are returned in sufficient 
strength to form a coalition With a 
weaker CDU. 

Td try to retain power with an absq- 
lute majority would be to run an incal¬ 
culable risk. 

Ernst Albrecht is' particularly an¬ 
noyed because “Bonn" and the Chan¬ 
cellor seem to fail to have realised that 
if thd CDU I6se Lower Sax'dny 'they 
"will lose control of the BilnBesrat} of- 
Upper House in Bonn:.;'' 1 

So it is high timeiiie CDl) in Bonn 
closed ranks and' backed 1 the party in 
C.oWdr'Saxdny, ihe afgumdhi'runs: : - 1 
'' H6rr Schrodei 1 1s : equally dissatisfied 
with the backing tie'has been’giveil by 
the SPD in Bonn. He is particularly 'up*- 
set that the SPD is- concentrating, on 
strengthening.Jobflpn^hand for 
next year's general election and neg- 
lec ting Hitn in towbV. Saxony.' "[ ' _ 

Socjal Derijocratsjit Sakony 

^jfeworried.lh'e SPDSHhdpw Chancel: 
lor,Premier Rati'’, of ,' neignbotiririg 
North ktiine-Westpfihlia'i may" baiii- 
pai gn. only halfheartedly 1 tn<e ’ fjnal 
sta^e their election run-up. ’ ' “ l * 

be.ynderstandable.A jShadpw <Jjipnqel- 
Ipr yyili jardly be k^en tq^campalgn 
; Yvho|eJi^arfedly .'ini ^wer. Jfxoqy oply 
tp, spp the jSqppie apopr • 

BeSjdep, Herr,j^aq ij^ri^lyiopposed 
to a coalition with the Greens, which 
^[err.pphfdder, IsiiioL jDerhard Schroder 
:is coupling on tlje baefc ^i>rr\ in 

h is, b , f ohpacj ,t hen extj r st a^e ^g^yern; 

I’l-AV.-.i.’ Hans-PeterSattier 
■ : f' ■ : V(DerTagtinplegel, berlU,<lOAprij 19^, 

- • J’ J 
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SOCIETY 


Conscientious objectors: backbone of the 
social services for 25 years 


W hen the first conscientious objec¬ 
tors reported for social service 
duty instead Of military service the first 
Bundeswehr conscripts had been de¬ 
mobilised three years earlier. 

Twenty-five years ago, in April 1961 , 
exactly 320 social service jobs had been 
laid on, few in comparison with over 
11,000 applications for exemption from 
military service (of which over 60 per 
cent had been granted). 

Today 58,000 conscientious objec¬ 
tors work in social service. Without 
them rescue organisations, hospitals, 
chnrities and homes for the sick and 
nged would hnve to shut down, or nt 
least to cut hnck their activities substan¬ 
tially. 

Young men who choose to do social 
service rather than serve in the Bundes¬ 
wehr may be maligned os shirkers'but 
the service they do society is one that 
those who disparage them are not goina 
to perform. 

UN statistics compiled last year show 
there to be conscripts serving in the 
armed forces of 93 of the world’s 159 
countries, but only 2L acknowledge 
conscientious objectors. 

Legal provisions for conscientious 
objection ore most generous in Western 
Europe in general and in Holland, Nor¬ 
way and the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many in particular. 

Conscientious objection to military 
service is guaranteed in Article 4 of Ba¬ 
sic Law, the I94y Bonn constitution, ft 
is the article that guarantees freedom of 
belief. 

Article 12a, a later addition, says in 
two sentences what has been a constant 
cause of political controversy ever since 
legislation was enacted in January 1960: 

“Anyone who objects on grounds of 
conscience to war service with a weapon 
can be required to do substitute service. 
Substitute service must not be for long¬ 
er than the duration of military service." 

So objections to military service are 
constitutionally upheld solely on 
grounds of conscience. Until the mid- 
1970s the prevailing view among politi¬ 
cians and in the legal profession was 
that these grounds were more or less 
objectively verifiable. 

Conscientious objectors were tested 
by inspection panels at local authority 
offices in charge of conscription. Appli¬ 
cants who were turned down could ap¬ 
peal. 



Continued from page 3 

want to quit industrial society; they 
want to transform it, and who doesn't? 

But the realists realise that their 
views on security policy are a virtually 
insuperable obstacle to joining a Bonn 
coalition. 

That is why they hnve relegated to the 
status of a more long-range target resign¬ 
ing from Nnto and making the Federal 
Republic a neutral, non-aligned country. 

Here too, they say, a gradual ap¬ 
proach might suffice. Bui Johannes Rau 
is unmoved. He is resolved to became 
Bonn Chancellor without Green hack¬ 
ing. 

With so many problems faced by ail, 
nil contenders seem likely to conic a 
\ cropper at some stage of the campaign. 

\ Helmut Bauer 

(NUrnberger Nachrichicn, 4 April 1986) 


Panels and the entire procedure were 
increasingly criticised. They were said 
to favour applicants who had a way with 
words. 

Chairmen were arguably prejudiced 
because some were appointed'by the 
Defence Ministry. Appeals that went 
the distance could take years. 

■ As a result, objectors who were 
turned down were obliged tQ disobey 
orders as conscripts (which they often 
were for months before their appeal was 
heard). 

This unsatisfactory, at times humiliat¬ 
ing procedure prompted the Social and 
Free Democratic Bonn coalition to 
amend the Act-in 1977, making an affi¬ 
davit by the conscript sufficient ground 
for exemption. 

n But Ms arrangement was not to last. 
Called the postcard provision because it 
entitled conscripts to exemption from 
military service for the price of a post¬ 
card, it proved too popular. 

In 1976 there were .40,618 applicants 
lor conscientious objection; in “post¬ 
card year" 1977 there were 70,062. 

The Federal Constitutional Court 
waived the amendment, in force since 
August 1977, in mid'-December that 
year. On 13 April 1978 the court found 
the amendment unconstitutional. 

T he mass media response to last 
year's 74,000 applicants for politi¬ 
cal asylum has been that there is a glut, 
that the boat is full and that applications 
for political asylum have assumed tour¬ 
ist trade proportions. 

The implication is that the Federal 
Republic has granted asylum to as many 
applicants as it can handle and that 
there will just have to be a decline in the 
number of applicants. 

The Bundestag home affairs commit¬ 
tee reviewed the position in mid-March 
after legislation tabled by CDU/CSU- 
governed LSnder that envisage further 
restrictions to the right of asylum. 

The assumption is that most appli¬ 
cants are not entitled to political asy- 
him, entei" the country illegally and take 
unfair advantage of asylum procedures. 

The churches, welfare organisations 
and others strongly disagree and have 
regularly called for the debate to be 
conducted with less emotion and more 
objectivity; They sky it is'nonsense to 
talk in terms of a glut of asyhito appli¬ 
cants. . ™ 

They reiterated their viewpoint at the 
Bundestag hearing in Bonn, adding for 
good measure'that the topic must not be 
allowed to become an election cam¬ 
paign issue. 

Twenty-eight experts reviewed an is¬ 
sue Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn constitu¬ 
tion, deals 'with in a single Sentence: 
“Victims of political persecution enjoy 
the right of asylum." 

People without a legal frame of mind 
will be tempted to accept these words at 
face value. They will find it hard to see 
how the experts' views can possibly 
mount up to a 536-page report.. 

Yet . the numbers of applicants 


It did so mainly because the amend¬ 
ment allowed conscripts a de facto 
straight choice between military and so¬ 
cial service which the constitution was 
felt not to envisage. 

A mere affidavit by the conscript was 
not a sufficiently clear indication that 
his decision was based on grounds of 
conscience. 

The court’s ruling included a further 
argument that remains extremely con¬ 
troversial. Failing other tests of the ap¬ 
plicant's earnest, the constitutional 
court judges noted, length of service 
might be considered a guide. 

In .other words, if social service was 
for longer than military service, then 
conscripts who opted for it could rea¬ 
sonably be assumed to be serious in ob¬ 
jecting to military service. In effect the 
court was paving the way for a longer, 
two-year term of social service. 

When Christian Democrat Heiner 
Geissjer took over the portfolio in 
charge of conscientious objectors, the 
Family Affairs Ministry, in October 
1982 priority was given to new legisla¬ 
tion that came into force in January 
1984. 3 

Conscientious objectors must now 
state their case in writing when applying 
for exemption. The authorities then de¬ 
cide whether to accept their application. 

The authorities have so far been gen¬ 
erous, turning down only 3,300 out of 
72,000 applications: 1 i 

Ot these, 3.1UU were turned down be¬ 
cause applications were incomplete, 

Right of asylum 
an open sesame 
for applicants? 

prompted such widely differing figures 
and interpretations that. committee 
chairman Axel Wernitz, SPD.-said not 
even reliable figures seemed to be avail¬ 
able. 

Statistics issued last year by the Fed- 
eral.government have been heavily criti¬ 
cised. The representative of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees felt 
the official total of 605,000 refugees in 
the Federal Republic was too high. 

Government statistics still included 
42,000 displaced persons left over from 
the Second World War. It was mislead¬ 
ing still to list them as refugees when 
they had long since assimilated. 

Amnesty International’s.. RcJnhard 
Marx wondered why the number of re¬ 
cognised asylum applicants had re¬ 
mained a steady 52,000 when, with 
growing numbers, of applicants, num¬ 
bers recognised .ought logically to be 
larger too. 

The statistics included many people 
who no longer existed as refugees be¬ 
cause they had either moved on or re¬ 
turned to their countries of origin or 
were no longer refugees. 

The Bill envisaged by the Bundesrat 
found little favour with legal, academic, 
church and welfare experts who felt 
they were not designed to reduce the fi¬ 
gure. 

Herr Mtiller of Caritas said the num- 
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documents not having been submit 
even after several reminders. 

Soldiers or reservists can still apeh: 
to be examined in person by thewetjl 
tion panel and they can still imj! 
against a decision that does not Mj 
their favour (although they can notL 
er appeal to as many courts as ini 
past). 

Length of service is the drawb* 
Social service is now for one thirdly' 
er than military service: 20 months nfr' 
erthan 15. 

.. At the end of the decqde whence- 
scription is increased from 15 toll 
months social service will be fom 
years. 

This provision would appear oni 
face-of-it to be in breach of Basic Ls 
which is one of the main reasons tt 
the' Social Democrats and Greens tod 
their case to the Federal Constitution 
Court. 

But the court found, in keeping will 
its 1977 ruling, that a longer period o( 
social service merely redressed the bal¬ 
ance with ; conscription plus commit¬ 
ments as reservists. 

Yet many youngsters still apply for 
exemption from military service. Last 
year’s 54,000 applicants was about av¬ 
erage for the 1980s. Fluctuation 
numbers have steadily'increased sine 
I960. ... 

The first major increase, from 5,96; 
in 1967 to 11,952 in 1968. came in tit 
wake of the Vietnam War. By the mid 
1970s applicants averaged 40,000 i 
year. 

Defence Ministry planners wereet- 
peering numbers to even out at this ft- 
vel, but last year's 54,000 showed lio 
assumption to have been over-opti©*- 
tic. 

Kurt KIM 

(SiiddeuMchc Zeiiung, Munich, 10 April I**! 

bers debate was superfluous. Numbw 
could not be contained by domesiir 
legislation but only, if at all, by Interna¬ 
tional agreement. 

Why then was legislation planned ifh 
was 8°ing to have no real effect, asked 
Burkhard Hlrsch, FDP, .. . 

Asylum procedure was made more 
stringent in the early 1980s when com¬ 
pulsory visas were introduced for visi¬ 
tors from asylum-seekers' countries of 
origin. 

Applicants were also requirtdto stay 
in the-Federal Republic on lower wel¬ 
fare-payments throughout the applies* 
tion processing procedure. ,- t 

These changes were agreed by F^' 
al and Ltinder politicians after'^5. 
c'arits skyrocketed to over 100;QP° * 
1980. ' 

Numbers have since declined, ar 8^- 
ably due mainly to'the lifting ^'^ 11 '' 
law in Turkey and the brighter outiod 
there. ''•> 

applies# 1 

were Turks determined to go to sf I 
length to avoid repatriation, '; ' : 

This only goes to show that reatf* 
for the influx of refugees to'the indtisi^ 
alised countries are.what matter.# 1 ? 
that legislation alone — short of a.revi¬ 
sion of Basic Law — will not eft# 
them., ' f 

Experts from the $pey,er college 
public, administration wondered whe.!^ 
er the law of asylum was an open 
illegally enabling Third World’asylum- 
seekers to enter at leisure,. , i - 
• The facts- and- figures wouidspem # 
indicate that it isn’t.. , 

. •. ., . FwniSmfP. 

(General-Anzeiger, Bonn,. 18 • 
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R acism was discussed by representa¬ 
tives of minorities at the receiving 
end of racial discrimination 1 in Europe 
at a conference held by the Protestant 
Academy in Tutzing, Bavaria. 

Would you think of racial discrimina¬ 
tion when eating a chocolate marshmal¬ 
low? If you were German you might. In 
German they are known as Negerkiisse, 
or “nigger’s kisses.” 

There is no. mistaking the implication 
of negro women as the objects of lust 
they so often are in hard porn movies. 
As for the black man’s legendary sexual 
prowess, it is a fear and prejudice that is 
still alive and well. 

So are fears of the Italians who are 
robbing us of “our” jobs and of the Turks 
who are only here for “oUr" welfare state 
and “our" women. Not to mention fears of 
Germany and German culture being over¬ 
whelmed by alien influences. 

It was heartening to see at Tutzing 
how differently Germans and foreigners 
viewed the subject. Germans, with 
memories of Third Reich genocide, 
drew a subtle distinction between rac¬ 
ism and xenophobia. Victims of discri* 
mutation were not much worried about 
definitions. 

Paul Boateng, a Briton who works for 
an anti-racism programme of the World 
Council of Churches, said he felt it was 
hardly worthwhile discussing on board 
a sinking ship whether the predicament 
was due to a hurricane or to a typhoon. 

His definition of racism was a compre¬ 
hensive one: the interplay of power and 
prejudice that maintained the supremacy 
of one grdup at another's expense. 

He should know, looking after a par¬ 
ish in Brixton, South London, where 66 
per cent of coloured youngsters are re¬ 
gistered unemployed. 

After the Brixton riois a few years acn 
Mrs Thatohapli^Tory government axed 
funds for underprivileged coloured people 
and dismissed the churches’ counter-prop¬ 
osals as sheer Marxism. 

Everyday racism in Britain, France and 
Holland was discussed at Tutzihg. and it 
was clear that in all three countries a 
struggle is in progress between the erst¬ 
while colonisers and colonised for a share 
of prosperity in the mother country. 

The situation in Germany was not igno¬ 
red, so readily did parallels come to mind. 
Raids on foreigners* homes, the murder of 
a Turk in Hamburg and the growing num¬ 
ber of foreigners who have abandoned 
hope are surely food for thought. 

June Givanni, whose mother was born 
In Guayana and chine to Britain as a nurse 
in 1953; said her family had been brought 
9 v sr tb help build a better Britain. 

^ The status of coloured citizens wfls 
now Wing changed retroactively to their 
n *^V^ttage while whites from Canada 
were, given preferential 
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European racial discrimination 
compared at Tutzing 



treatment. Comparison with the situa¬ 
tion in-Germany was self-evident. The 
millionth' “guest worker" was welcomed 
to Germany in 1961 and migrants have 
since grown roots here. 

Unemployment hit them disproportion¬ 
ately hard. Those who applied for unem¬ 
ployment benefit were often deported. 

June Givanni's comment “It was now 
our duty to go" applied in equal mea¬ 
sure to aliens in the Federal Republic. 

A report submitted by a commission 
of enquiry to the European Parliament 
at the end of last year also sounds an 
alarming note. It deals with the resurg¬ 
ence of fascism and racism in Europe. 

The conclusion it reaches is that the 
activities of right-wing extremist groups 
must be closely monitored because of 
the rjsk of violence. 

But the emergence of more or less 
diffuse feelings of xenophobia is even 
more alarming, the report says. Immi¬ 
grant groups are hardest hit by this 
phenomenon. 

They experience “daily signs of mis¬ 
trust and hostility, and despite legisla¬ 
tive effort encounter constant discrimi¬ 
nation in the search for work and a 
home and in the use of social services.'' 

in Germany "legistalive clfornf have 
lately consisted mainly of bids to pre¬ 
vent migrant workers from bringing 
their families over here and to encou¬ 
rage them to repatriate. 

Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
mann'was keen to allow only children 
under the age of six to join their families 
in Germany. His plans were foiled by 
the opposition of the Free Democrats, 
junior partners in the Bonn coalition, 
and the churches. 

Free Democrat Liselotte Funcke, 
Federal government commissioner For 
foreigners' affairs, told the Tutzing con¬ 
ference she had successfully-been able 
to point out that no other-country had 
such strict regulations. '»• 

Yet she was not in favour of a key de- 
mand made by Tutzing working parties 
(and the European Parliament commit¬ 
tee): the call for anti-discrimination 
legislation. 1 • 

• Frau Funcke r felt criminal proceed¬ 


ings against discrimination and dispar¬ 
aging comments might do more harm 
than good. An appropriate public re¬ 
sponse would certainly be preferable:' 

No-one at Tutzing shared her confid¬ 
ence in the good sense of the general pu¬ 
blic. Continued high, unemployment was 
felt to fuel the fires of scapegoat theories. 

Politicians in their election cam¬ 
paigns Were not always able to resist the 
temptation to oversimplify and falsify 
the picture. 

Christian Democrat Heinrich Lum- 
me'r, Interior Senator in Berlin, has sug¬ 
gested abolishing the, constitutional 
right of asylum. Jtirgen Miksch, deputy 
head of the Tutzing academy, said the 
level to which a Christian party had 
sunk was appalling. 

Legislation might not, as Frau Funcke 
said, change people's views. But how 
else was xenophobia to be fought? 

The 300-odd Christian churches repre¬ 
sented in the World Council of Churches 
are undoubtedly a major, internationally 
organised bulwark against racism and xen¬ 
ophobia, the conference was told. 

Programmes aimed at helping racially 
oppressed people have been drawn up 
byiheWCC since 1969. 

In Western Europe the emphasis is on 
migrant workers, on Africans, Asians, 
South and Central Americans returning to 
their “mother countries" and on ethnic mi¬ 
norities such as the Lapps in Norway and 
ihc Romanies in Germany. 

The-churches in Germany have-made 
a point of opposing oppression of Ro¬ 
manies, but they can hardly claim to 
have made much impression on the gen¬ 
eral public. 

Mention was made at Tutzing of self- 
help ■ groups in Britain, France and Hol¬ 
land that had taken up the everyday fight 
against racism and hat red of foreigners. 

Demands have been made every¬ 
where for 1 foreign residents to be given 
the right to vote in local government 
elections, but only Hblland hds yet done 
so in the European Community: '' 

Trade union support has been enlist 1 
ed even though the unions 'are not, in 
Europe, ideally suited to serve this put- 
pose. The smaller a union is, the Mate 
determined' it' must' be to defend 1 its 
members' privileges, and foreigner's can 
seriously jeopardise them. x 

it took'time for’the trade unions to 
realise that it was their duty to help the 
underprivileged lit 1 liidtfstrialisgd socie¬ 


ty regardless of race and nationality. Tutz¬ 
ing made it dear how difficult the unions . 
still find this process of adjustment when 
trade union representatives were con¬ 
fronted with the demand for foreigners to 
be represented on union executive bodies 
in keeping with their union membership. 

Karl-Heinz Goebels of the national 
executive of the DGB, Germany’s 
DusseJdprf-based trades union confed¬ 
eration, was unmistakably annoyed* The 
work that really mattered, he said, was 
done at the grass-roots level.! 

Even so, there are trade union cam-' 
paigns in Germany that could make a 
world of difference. The Mach me inert 
Kunipel nicht an campaign was 
launched by the DGB youth movement. 

It was modelled on the French 
Touche pas d moh pote campaign, which 
Was organised by self-help groups. 

These groups play an important role 
in Holland too, where racial minorities 
with church backing run courses for 
“white aborigines." 

They are an experiment testifying to a 
new sense of self-assurance among the 
oppressed, a trend reminiscent in many 
ways of the women's movement. 

A young woman from Surinam, ex¬ 
plaining the concept, says blacks help 
whites to free themselves. Many Dutch 
people attend these weekend courses 
without realising what they are letting 
themselves in for. 

They then find themselves in the op¬ 
erating theatre and are taught to realise 
what racist prejudice they have come to 
accept in their process of socialisation. 
Only once they have realised this fact 
does joint work in public begin. 

“The best way to find out what happens 
is to attend a course,'.' said a Dutchman in 
Tutzing. “It's amazing how much these 
three days can change you,” he felt. 

It will be a while before Turks in Ger¬ 
many can hold courses (o show Germans 
what it's like to be at the receiving end of 
racial discrimination! That would presup¬ 
pose more children from Islamic families 
going to high school and university. At 
present their number is virtually nil.' 

Neither Turks in Germany nor Moroc¬ 
cans in France sranti to benefit from the 
goodwill shown by liberal clergymen. 

“It’s all very well demonstrating 
against the evils of apartheid,” Boateng 
said, 1 “without seeing the extent to which 
you yourself are to blame:’" 

The WCC has' closed its accounts 
with! three banks, including Dresdner 
Bank in Germany, that have funded lo¬ 
ans to the South African government. 

' As - the Church Council on Migrhitt 
Workers in Eurbpe puts it: “Syittpathy 
fdr people affected by raCishi-is hd sub¬ 
stitute for a strategy to eliminate prac¬ 
tices of oppression, be they 1 conscious 
or tin Conscious.” ' • Wolfgang Roth 

(Sflddoutsche Zeiiung, Munich, 13 March' 1986) 
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> HANOVER FAIR 


■' i ' .i 


Robots essential if industry is to maintain 


D ivision of ilie Hanover Fair ,into 
two separate events, the CeBIT of¬ 
fice equipment and computer fair (12- 
L 9 March) and the traditional industrial 
rmr (9-16 April), was nqt popular with 
all exhibitors and visitors.. “ 

, Many Fell the "fair of fairs" might now 
just become a “normal 1 ' exhibition like 
any other and lose its uniqup. character. 

The second part of tfii$ first-ever iyro- 
stage fair opened its gates to an expecir 
ed 350,000 to400,0.00 visitors. 

There are’ exhibitors who feel that 
communications technology is not an 
essential part of an industrial fair. 

Alfred Sqlbach, chairqiqn of German 
industry’s fair aqd exhibition committee 
and a director of plant and equipment 
manufacturer Brown, Boveri & Cie 
(BBC), summed up this attitude ns follows: 

“The field of communication is lessim- 
portant than industrial production itself, 
and accompanies and alleviates the pro¬ 
cess of production. This jswhy it makes 
sense.to give this field its own exhibition. 
Each field has its own market need s." ; 

There are also many practical reasons 
for splitting the Fair into, two distinct 
stages. 

Both exhibitors and visitors have now 
got more space and less noise.' 

Between 50 and 60 firms wiJL be repre¬ 
sented at both CeBIT arid-the'industrial' 
fair, among them Siemens and Philips. ' 
But is the Hanover Fair still a busi¬ 
es barometer? Certainly not for the 
Jnechanical engineering sector. 

: The big .specialist exhibitions such as 
BAUM A (the world's largest exhibition of 
construction-machinery ahd ftUlidirig hta- 
terials), DRUFA (printing ahd publishing) 
or METAV (production engineering, au¬ 
tomation nnd new materials) hnvc become 
mure important in this respect. 

As opposed to the situation at these ex¬ 
hibitions, exhibitors at Hanover arc not 
expecting spectacular business deals, 

A spokes mu n for the Marines mo nn 
AG referred to the industrial fair ns a 
"contact fair" whete firms havd the op- 
portumTy to tnkc n look around and 
gather information. 

Contracts may of course result in the 


long run. Decisions, however, are. no 
tonger jaKen .straight ajvay. Many firms 
feel that PR effects areyery important. 

;.i, ;We just cannot afford, to stay, avyay 
from Hanover", vsaid a spokesman for 
the Thys sen group. ■ ..... 

. Together with Henschel, Thyssea will 
be .demonstrating .a jointly. developed 
magnetlq suspension railway and other 
Impressive products, such as.:a 61 -tpn 
hook which, can.lift up, stTuotnwlqom- 
ponepts weighing up Uj. 5 f OQOtgrys tyuj 
is planned for use.on ollxigs. i > 

The .German mechanical engineering 
sector is currently being inundated with 
orders. This branch, had a turnover, of 
DM I62bn last year. Capacity utilisation 
is.almost 9Q per cent. 

This sector has. not failed to revolu¬ 
tionise production- technology vja the 
use of microelectronics, The robots are 
definitely on the match. Last year 2,400 
industrial robots were produced jii Ger¬ 
many, as opposed to 2,100 in 1984 and 
l,2Q0in 1981. 

8,800 robots are already ip. use in 
Germany in comparison with only 

2,100 in 1981. .... . ... . 

-.Exports by German mechanical engi¬ 
neering and plant and equipment manu- 


fiHEINK CBfEBMRBKTr p 


facturers increased by'almost DWl20bn 
: to DM93bn within the space of two 
’years; Last year's -: export : surplus 
.amounted to DM55bn. : -i| yjh.... . 
j The Germans are, the world's top ex- 
;porters in every second specialist me¬ 
chanical engineering anti plant and 
'equipment field. ■ i : : 

| The steep fall ill oil.prices hasalso en- 
| abled the capital goods see top to pick up. 

! At the same time, however, this deve¬ 
lopment has worsened prospects for 
new energy-saving technologies such as 
solar technology and heat pumps. 

Branches of industry connected with 
»construction activities are also finding 
-life difficult in view of the slump in the 


■••• -I' i-. ■ 


construction industry. Firms which have 
specialisediin environmental protection 
installations, on the other hand, are do¬ 
ing well.' 

The numerous Regulations On dedust¬ 
ing hnd desulphurising for municipalit¬ 
ies ensure a steady demand in this field. 

■*. All-branches dealing'with the. rat ion a li- 
sationof w6rk Dows'-are also riding on the 
crest of a wave. There’s plenty of Control 
engineering on display in Hanover. . 

One of-the fair's: major attractions- is 
called “computer integrated manufac-r 
turing,’’ the computer-controlled inter 
gration of all stages of production from 
customer ordering to product dispatch- 
ment. 

All the special wishes of a car.buyer, 
for example, from the.colour of the up¬ 
holstery to the fog lamp,- are keyed into 
a terminal. The materials required are 
then automatically provided.; . .. 

As a result there, are. fewer delays, 
less loss of materials, and greater preci¬ 
sion when it comes to satisfying the de? 
sires of the customer. 

-i This-material- and, time?saving ap? 
proach, however, does have snags; The 
slightest irregularity; pn the part of one 
of the subcontractors brings the entire 
production to a standstill. 

\ Tips..is something the trade unions 
have realised and they often call a strike 
at the plant of just one subcontractor, 
hitting the whole industry and sparing 
their own *tt%.funds v v 

This aspect of technological progress 
played a- major role, during-the .recent 
discussion pq the [neutrality of. the Fed- 
: eral Labour Officeduring industrial dls- 
P u ^Si 

In the field of measuring antj regulat¬ 
ing technology nnd process and produc- 
; lion control the Ceritfal Assoclatibn of 
, the Electrical Industry (ZVElJ'ejcpeCts 
good results in Hanover. M :i;;: ! ; 

| Many companies are plnoing particu- 
| lar emphasis, on rationalisation apd au- 
i lomatloq. 

Last year tho ; Electrical engineering 
industry had a turnover of almost 
DM153bh, 14.7 percent up on the pre- 
, vious year’s figure. 


Measuring and regulating techuow 
had a 20. per cent increase. Thisk£i 
increase, however, will not be rewjw 
this year. ■ , 

The heoted discussion on wbeiba 
machines and robots are no more fa 
jobkillers nnd a major cause of there 

employment problem has died dow [f 
cently, particularly in the face of asp». 
taculor increase in the number of joki 
this field. ; 

. The fact that Germany has oneolfci 
highest ; international, wage Ip* 
speeded up this technological p^ogreu i 
During the past not all entrepreo* 
had the capital to make jobs, prodwfc 
enough to be able to recover higbp 
sonnel costs.... . j 

As a result, many were for.cedjoV 
miss workers. ..-m, . 

It. wasn’t technological props 
therefore, which led to unemplpyma 
but on the contrary the fact that mar 
companies w.ere.unable to offset 4 
pressure of high personnel costs ui 
technological, advances.; 

Without such advances, however, ih 
Hanover. Fair wquldn’t pay off for.Gerna 
industry. It woujd be, hopelessly unable > 
keep pace with international competition. 

The development of the textile indus¬ 
try bears out this point. Without its jet 
looms,, open-end spinnprs and eom^~ 
ter-control!qd colouring ,techri\u^w> ' 
yvoulfi never have sipp^ chance of su 
viv,a). These techniques have saved jobs 
/The. commercial vehicle industry a 
gectq good results in Hanover. 

MAN, for example, has brought ii 
entire product range along to the fait 
among thpm vehicles with special plsr 
forms, for the. furniture or food anJ 
drink industries, ; 

Manufacturers in this field welcon 
tjie effects of lower , qil . prices, rfl 
have allowed a great deal of pent-if* 
mand to be released. 

.MAN; achieved a 20 per cent incm* 
in its vehicle output last year (to 21.0(H) 
units), This, compares with an averaji 
increase of,S>.5 per pent for tHe industn 
as a whole. An increase of.between ^ 
and 23-per cent is expected this year... 

..Germany’s biggest producer Qf u|ilii) 
vehicles, { , Daimler-Benz, prqduc® 
220,000 vehicles worldwide last year(* 
4.4 percent), r . . 

■. Daimler will j)e exhibiting new long¬ 
distance lorries and new drive. tech¬ 
niques in Hanover. 

The commercial .vehicle sector, 
ever, has ^offered from the./apt (hat pro¬ 
ducts from the sfa(e-run 
Renault are imported atdumping prices. 

A SPPkfjsman expressed hb 

firm belief that the. exclusion, of Ce8W 
from the mdustriai‘fqlr wiU hpyzj&r'* 
tlyeeffeqts. , . ‘ x . .. JF' 

*.'The Jqierq^t of the public 
concentrate on the other fields x 
The,Big Three chemicals*TO^P I | 
are now only represented 
fields, in Harieivet Th ey^jlSve their o* i r 
' specialist ex hjbit|^^^ ^^jA» ^ 

q.y^^^SPPmpi^with its special ft 
■ fomers .watches,^ docks,-.:machif 
arid cogvh^els, itk.'mdustrla] ceran^ 
for 'micrdqhljps, it special foils fpr 
: citors and its almost, non-infiamifl* 1 * 
fibres for Use in aircraft or theatres. ■ 
More and more plastic parts are If! 

: ing used In machines. • - VV; :■ " J 
Gone*are .the days when tfijfccb® 11 '* 
j cals industry had' its 1 owni/^ilbl 11 ? 11 
1 Halls in Hanover. ‘ : ' 

| Its products cah now ^e 'fqund 8i ^ 


* LO ^‘WUUJ/VO bail uutr J 

variety pf smheisi e.g, 
technology products, comiWsi^ , ° l8<e ^ 
als and research and developnifdt,^ ■ 
V^HemticmleW 

(Rhcinischcr Merkur/ChHsf liqd ^ 
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H eik.Afheldt of Prognos, the Basle 
market research firm, forecast in 
an article in Wirischaftswoche, the 
Diisseidorf business and economics 
weekly, drastic changes in the German 
labour market from 1990. 

The number of people in employ¬ 
ment, he wrote, will decline rapidly, and 
with it the demand for jobs, by 1.6 milli¬ 
on between 1990 and 2000. ; 

At first glance that would seem to im¬ 
ply the end of unemployment from the 
beginning Of. the next decade, until 
which, as the Bonn government con¬ 
stantly reminds us, the outlook will be 
one of continuous Improvement. 

Or, as this year’s report of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers to the Bonn 
government puts it: “At any rate ; unem- . 
ployment will be perceptibly lower this 
year than last.” 

Economic Affairs Minister Martin 
Bangemann expects unemployment to 
average 2.15 million in 1986; at the end 
of February the figure was 2.6 million. 

The economic report is confident the 
trend will continue to be one of im¬ 
provement: “As the demographic influ¬ 
ence on the increase in labour supply 
will decline, a steady increase in the 
number of jobs available will be heigh¬ 
tened by the decline in the number of 
unemployed." • 

It could hardly come at a better time 
for the government. The change for the 
better in the months ahead will be in the 
run-up to next January’s general elec¬ 
tion. . . 

The next step, an improvement so 
drastic as to herald an end to an unem¬ 
ployment rate that has been so alarming 
for years, will make its presence felt 
from 1990 — in time for yet another 
general election. The timing could hard¬ 
ly be better. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Growth alone will not create 
jobs, experts tell Bonn 


Why jobs are scarce 

To produce goods and sendees, worth 


this is how many workers It took In the years Indicated: 


There arp good reasons why 1?90 
seems sure to hold the key to a better fu¬ 
ture. They are mainly connected with 
demographic trends, which provide a 
clear picture of the demand side. 

From the end of the decade the num¬ 
ber of 'young people cbming onto the 
job market is sure to decline. From; 
1990 the heavy birth rate decline'of the' 
past 15 years will be fully,effective.. . 

The research department of the Fed¬ 
eral Labour Office in Nuremberg has 
arrived at the following,figures: 

• During the 1980s there will have 
been a net increase of f ^.million in the 
number of people on the job market. 

• By the end of the decade the- figure 
will be level-pegging, having reached 
zero growth. 

• During the 1990s there will be a net 
decline in the labour market of at least 
1.6 million people. 

This i was roughly the position 
mapped out by Herr Afheldt, from 
which Wirischaftswoche promptly con¬ 
cluded that by the turn of the century 
there would be no more unemployment 
in the Federal Republic. 

It later admitted that this conclusion 
was premature and, in a word, a misin¬ 
terpretation of the position. 

The Prognos forecast is that despite a 
decline in the number of young new¬ 
comers to the job market and a slight in¬ 
crease in the number of jobs available 
there will still he roughly <>nc million 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 




This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
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384 pages 
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out of work at the end of the century. 
The premature prophets of full employ¬ 
ment all make the same mistake. They 
concentrate on demographic trends and 
the undeniable fact that there is going to 
be a decline in, -let us say, demand for 
jobs. . : . ■ 

- They concentrate on demand and 
neglect the supply side: how many jobs 
will be available and'whether other than 
demographic trends might upset this 
rose-tinted view of the future. 

Wolfgang :Klaude-r, head of the Nu¬ 
remberg research unit, painted a deci¬ 
dedly gloomy picture some weeks ago. 
He feels unemployment may well conti¬ 
nue unabated-or even increase by the 
turn of the century.' 

He sees a growing demand for jobs 
among women -and a further influx of 
migrant workers making the increase in 
demand worse In the years immediately 
ahead and reducing the subsequent ef¬ 
fect of the decline in demand. 

The key factor is the labour reserve, 
people who would like to work but don’t 
need to do so, and their number is sub¬ 
stantial. 

Meinhard Miegel of the Economic 
and Social Policy Institute, Bad Godes- 
berg, says that if people were as keen on 
working now as they were in the early 
1970s the number of people in the job 
market would be one million higher 
than it is at present. 

So the number of registered unern- 
pluvatLfffl yld Lh en jq all probability, be 
over three million. 

No-one can guarantee that this labour 
reserve will continue to voluntarily go 
empty-handed. 

It is a reserve easily mobilised, as is 
shown by the way many women who 
have not worked for years have no hesi¬ 
tation in registering at the labour ex¬ 
change when they decide they want to 
go out to work again. 

This factor is particularly important 
in periods of economic upswing. Dr 
Miegel says, when the slight increase in 
the number of jobs available is for the 
most part met not by hiring people re¬ 
gistered as unemployed but by mobilis¬ 
ing this reserve. 

Heimfried Wolf of Prognos expects 
this to happen in the years ahead too. : 
“The reserve will be reactivated faster 
than the rate at which any "serious in-' 
road will be made into the numbers un¬ 
employed.” : 

' The labour reserve is often more flex- 1 ' 
ible, arid the unemployed may then tend 
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to remain a bedrock for whom jobs are 
hard to find; •' i 

The net Inflow 'Of‘migrant workers 
Herr Klauder mentions mAy also prove 
a Spanner in thelworki. :;il ■■ ! • ' 

No-immediate increase;need ^be .ex* 1 
pected as a result of Spain'and Portugal; 
joining 4he European : Community. 
Transitional . arrangements will‘ effects 
ively keep.an Iberian influx at bay frit 
seven years! • li- -* 1 .: ■ • . -■■■.! .:'■■■ ■ 
..But these restrictions will, be abol-f 
isbed at the end of 1992j, Besides, thd 
, problem nf -migrant 'Workers fromr.TulVi 
key,' a ’country- with associate status if I 
not a ■ full;«member of. tfiei; Cora'munity; \ 
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has yet to be solved. Pressure on tfif*, 
Community .will be heavy. Between. 
1980 and 2000 Turkey's labour supply. 
is expected to grow by about 10 million 
people, ’ ! 

done are the days when people eu¬ 
phorically felt an end to unemployment 
might be brought about by continuous 
growth. Growth rates as in the heady 
days of post-war economic reconstruc¬ 
tion are past history. 

It is wildly unrealistic to expect annu¬ 
al growth rates of between five and six 
per cent to eliminate unemployment au¬ 
tomatically, as it were. Realistic growth 
rates rule out dramatic improvements. 

Prognos says that even with a long-term 
average GNP increase of 2.5 per cent the 
number of jobs available is likely to be 
much the same in 2000 as it is today. 

This will be due to the effect of pro¬ 
ductivity, which by definition means 
fewer people achieving higher output. 

To take but one of many examples, a 
Siemens report on clerical jobs entitled 
“Biiro 1990" sees a substantia] rational¬ 
isation potential. 

In the private sector the report fore¬ 
sees a rationalisation potential of 25 per 
cent in office and administration jobs. 
In the public sector it feels 40 per cent 
of jobs could fall foul of rationalisation. 

But long-term forecasts are not much 
in demand in a booming German econ¬ 
omy 1 Where recovery and growth have 
beeri steady for the past four years. The 
lower dollar exchange rate and plum¬ 
meting oil price play a further part in fu¬ 
elling the fires of official optimism. 

“Some people say we no longer need 
to do anything,” says Herr Wolf; “That 
is too facile a view of the situation.” 

One reason why this is so is that they 
are reluctant to learn from past mistakes. 
Meinhard Miegel makes a pertinent‘point - 
on unemployment among the young: "~ 
’"When tens' of-thousands of young 
people are unable to find a 'promising 
apprenticeship or 5 even to' learn a trade 
at all; there is more 1 to it than mere dis¬ 
organisation when everyone has kiiown 
for oyer a decade how many young peo¬ 
ple would be coming onto .the job mar¬ 
ket and when." ■ 

dA further' point i»' that with 1 fewer 
skilled youngsters bbmirig up the Job- 
ladder requ nlification will Increasingly! 
become a -must forpeople aged over-40, 
aS-Herr Afheldt puts It: i .: 

>• Hern Klauder-says this wlUhave con¬ 
sequences in* all policy: sectors,'but'e^* 
pecially ln education. : u -j • 

The: Federal government in contrast 
argues that a lasting solution: to labour- 
market'problems can only, be-achieved 
by means of consistent market economy-' 
'policies. ll' - *• i;.. ; 

That sounds ^suspiciously like leaving 1 
matters to the market.-The government 
certainly doesn't seenr keen qh tackling; 
the-tapk, - o ;i-' m; KlausrPele)'Schmid I . 

' (Die Zelt, Hamburg, 28Match 1986) 
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MONEY 


EMS currency realignment 
shows the system works 




;■• •>■ v’.' 'i 

C . urre ncy real igiunenl decisions, 

made by members of rhe European 
Monetary System (EMS). meeting at the 
Dutch holiday resort of Ootmarsum, 
mainly favoured the French economy. 

A devaluation of the French franc has . 
been needed for some time to streng¬ 
then the French economy's competitive¬ 
ness. As is usual, West Germany will be 

thenjainjoscr. 

Behind the facade of European solid¬ 
arity and the outward signs of Franco- 
Gcnnan cooperation, sturdy national 
interests lake pride of place. 

Given this background, the West 
Gernian view of the decisions made by 
finance ministers and heads of central 
bnnks at Ootmarsum is that they were 
more favourable than expected. 

The dcutschemark is to be revalued 
within the EMS by three per cent and 
the French franc to be devalued by 
three per cent. 

In the last major currency realign¬ 
ment three years ago the mark had to be 
revalued by 5.5 nnd the franc devalued 
by 2.5 per cent. 

This spring the Federal Republic did 
not feel itself to be in such a tight spot, 
with export surpluses likely to be lower 
than last year. 

The mark's exchange rate gains on 
the American dollar since last autqmn 
will have a lot to do with this. 

Although the dollar has risen slightly 
against the mark recently, it is still well 

below the levels of last year. 

This “currency dumping" operated to 



the advantage of West German expor¬ 
ters. But within a year (his advantage 
has been toned down. 

The new revaluation of the mark with 
EMS partners, with whom a half - of 
West German export trade is done, will 
be a moderate burden on West German 
exports, but tolerable in view of the 
economy's stability. 

German tourists to France this year 
will gain a slight advantage from the 
currency changes. 

West German export surpluses, high 
and permanent, are now being regarded 
in a new light. The apparent mercantilist 
high spirits of many economists and 
politicians, resulting from constant re¬ 
cord exports, enn obstruct the overall 
view. 

Abroad these surpluses are a perma¬ 
nent source of annoyance, a reason for 
ever-louder cails for protectionist mea¬ 
sures and a worry to many developing 
countries about their very livelihood. 

Certainly West Germany deserves 
this success resulting from stable econ¬ 
omic policies thaL were and still are 
much more disciplined than in most 
other countries. 

The currency realignment doesn't 
mean that the EMS doesn't work. It 
functions satisfactorily so long as ex¬ 
pectations of it are realistic and not ex¬ 
aggerated. 

The last major realignment took 
place three years ago, if the isolated-In¬ 
stance of Ihe-ltalian lira devaluation last- 
summer is not lakcn into account. 

Previous to this there were seven 
realignments in rapid succession after 
the establishment of the EMS in 1979. 

This should be regarded as a sign of 
the system's success, albeit limited suc¬ 
cess. The system has profited from the 


C onsumer prices in March, mea¬ 
sured by the cost qf living index, 
rose only 0.1 per cent compared with 
the same month last year. The term “in¬ 
flation rate” is redundant. 

Unless all the signs are deceptive the 
cost of living index for April will be be¬ 
low the level of April Iasi year. 

Along with consumer prices industri¬ 
al products, wholesale prices and ex¬ 
ports have all remained stable. , 

There is cause for delight in this price 
stability, brought about, by the decisive 
drop in oil prices, the decline in other 
raw material costs and the devaluation 
of the dollar, contributing to cheaper 
imports. 

Those who benefit the most from this 
are workers, pensioners, (he unemploy¬ 
ed and savers. 

Incomes, savings and interest rates 
will no longer be linked to currency de¬ 
preciation. 

This means for the economy more 
real demand and growth potent ini. This 
is good for our economic situation 
which is going along nicely anyway. 

Investors are delighted. Many of 
them say that interest rates can only go 
down, because real interest rates, the 
actual interest churgc on cnpitul mar¬ 
kets discounting the inflation rate, is, nt. 
six per cent, far too high in ihcir view. 
Loans will become cheaper. 

But there are people who are unhap¬ 
py about lower prices and the cheaper 
oil and dollars that arc pepping up the 
economy. 


long period the dollar has been strong 
and the mark weak, so that the weak 
currencies in the EMS have remained 
stable against the German mark. 

The most positive effect of the system 
has been its reduction of inflation rates. 
In Italy the rate fell from the 15-20 per 
cent it was three to four years ago to se¬ 
ven per cent last year. In France it fell 
from 14 per cent in 1981 to 4.7 per cent 
in 1985. 

Other factors have played .their part, 
in this, primarily, the drop in energy. 
costs. But in. every case. the sceptics’ 
forecasts that the system would be a 
new breeding ground for the inflation 
bacillus have not been fulfilled. 

There has been an improvement in 
cooperation between the central banks. 
The technical management of the sys¬ 
tem has improved understanding among 
EMS partners of each others' motives 
and has made them more considerate of 
each other. These advantages were 
pointed out by Bundesbank president 
Karl Otto Pohl. 

The weak point of the EMS is the re¬ 
luctance of the British to join. It is pos- 
stble that they will look upon joining the 
EMS more soberly in view of the de¬ 
cline in North Sea oil prices. 

Differences in economic policies 
and varying successes in achieving sta¬ 
bility will make it essential to adjust 
exchange rales from time to time. The 
idea of a single European currency re¬ 
mains a distant possibility for the time 
being. 

Former Economic Affairs Minister 
Count Otto Lambsdorff wrote last sum¬ 
mer that the political will for the crea¬ 
te 0 * 1 of an independent European Cut-' 
reney was lacking. 

There is also a lack of intent or effort 
for economic common ground, but the 
currency system keeps the basics for 
such a development alive. 

Volker Wdrl 

(SUd dculsche Zeimng, Munich. 7 April 1986) 


Zero inflation 
— but don’t 
take it too easy 

They talk of deflation and cause anxiety 
about an economic crisis like the one at 
the beginning of the 1930s. 

That is manifestly idiotic. Unlike then 
the economy is growing. The drop in 
prices, not just limited to the Federal 
Republic, can be described with the 
word the Americans use, disinflation. 

For years this has been the aim of all 
central bankers and politicians. 

The Bundesbank and the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment can rejoice that they have con¬ 
quered inflation. With the 1987 general 
election in the offing government politi¬ 
cians have been templed to do so. 

But they have not as yet exploited the 
.situation, although citizens' attention 
will eventually be brought to the coun¬ 
try's price stability and the advantages 
this brings without any doubt. 

It remains n moot question whether 
this is the result of neglect or cuution. 
What is certain is that no one boasts 
nbout price stability success for it is not 
truly merited. 

Former German Economic Affairs 
Minister Karl Schiller is on 'record as 
having said that he was enormously mis¬ 
taken when he said in 1968 that infla¬ 


tion was stone dead.Anyone who says 
the same today may well live to eat his 
words as Schiller has done. 

The pressure on prices that we mainly 
thank in the main to currency stability, 
will decrease when the oil price and the 
dollar achieve their own stability. 

Then, as previously, consumers will 
be able to purchase petrol and other 
items, dependent on oil costs and the 
dollar, at favourable prices. 

But the price reduction effect that has 
pushed down cost of living increases al¬ 
most to nothing, will then be sup¬ 
pressed. Price buoyancy, unchanged or 
only moderately so for many other 
goods and services, will come to an end • 
and no longer be a compensating factor. 

Put another way the domestic aspect of 
price increases, estimaled at a good two 
per cent at present, will then fully affect 
the cost of living index. This will certainly'" 
happen in a year’s lime at the latest. 

But It would be absurd to talk of a re¬ 
vival of inflation. It will be nothing more, 
than a technical reaction to the current 
“dent" in prices. 

Even a price increase of 2.5 per cent, 
compnred with previous inflation rates 
of seven to eight per cent, can be re¬ 
garded as a political success. 

It can only be sustained if the current 
illusion of finnlly have got the better of 
inflation doesn't lend to recklessness. 

The Bundesbank is certainly aware of 
this problem. Which is reassuring. 

Claus Derringer 
(Die Well. Bonn, 29 March 1986) 


Third World 
whoops as oil 
takes a drop 

Rheinischer Memos 


M an Said Oteiba. the United Artj 
Emirates' oil minister, says g 
prices might drop to $5 a barrel. Thai 
even less than the $8 forecast by the Si 
di Arabian oil minister Sheikh YamaoL 
■Consumer countries have control ofa 
prices. According to Oteiba their th» 
months stockpile is having its effect. ■ • 

He believes that there is no limit h 
the extent oil prices could drop if the 
Opec countries exceed their productioi 
quotas, but it is unrealistic to expect 
more discipline in their oil production. 

Opec countries -curbed production 
from-1981, when oil last peaked at $34 
a barrel, until the end of last year. 

As soon as this policy was aban¬ 
doned, prices plummeted. 

The uncertainty created b'i com¬ 
ments made by Oteiba resulted map**™”' 
ket prices in New York falling below $\Q. 

Beneficiaries of cheap oil are West 
German consumers and an inflation rate 
that is moving towards nil. Withoui 
cheap oil, inflation would have been 
over two per cent. 

Many developing countries have alio 
benefited. They will no longer have lo 
meet high oil bills. 

But one man's joy is another's misen 
The oil producing countries in the Tlwi/ 
World have to deal with losses rusns--. 
into billions. 

The main sufferer is Mexico. In this jti 
alone from an oil price of $13 a barrel 
Mexico has had to set aside between $6 aaJ ■ 
$7 to meet its creditors’ interest charges. 

The North Sea oil producers have al¬ 
so been hard hit. 

In America, where the oil industry 
has been in recession since 1983, alarm 
bells are- ringing in the banks. 

According to statements made in the 
US a third of the energy banks, that is fi¬ 
nancial institutions that have placed at 
least a quarter of their credits in the en¬ 
ergy sector, are in a dangerous-financial 
position or at the very lenst badly hit by 
the decline in oil prices. 

More and more debtors are unable to 
meet their conupitments. 

Although the decline in the oil price 
brings with it more good than bad, ihtip' 
are no grounds for extreme eupboj*^ 
The West German Foreign Tradfi^& 

' sociation in Bonn, warned that riB^F cC 
countries would lose the iidfottance, 
they had as gr,owWg export ng^k* ts - 
Their proportion of West uermany’J 
total pet; 

’ ;-lilhert|_'a're* also fears among Wester* 
industrialists that oil exporter'Russia 
will have to brake imports because of* 

.. lack of foreign exchange. - ^ 

Another aiarjnipg aspect • could' bf 
that the enthusiasm the industrialist 
nations have shown for energy-saving 
will be forgotten. 

The low oil prices also halt explort 1 
tion and exploitation activities m|the in¬ 
ternational oil industry. - 

In the medium term this could brinf 
about the threat of considerable de- 
pendence on the oil-rich Opec bide- , 

HeikeBrdmy 

(Rhclnischer Merkur/Cbrisi imdiWd 1 ; 
Bonn,5 
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Cost-conscious Bonn is reluctant to 
jump on the Hermes bandwaggon 

.-. ■ there must be more to it than Ariane key feature of plan 

j ~~~~"" an d launching satellites. to ensure autono 

' Vnkr.ilMisimnIviVrEnKilR'IS,. r an na,t> icifi* iKo Rea nt mv. This reluctanc 
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F or European space research the 
Challenger catastrophe came as a 
stroke of luck. Cynical though it may 
sound, the facts are clear. 

With space shuttle flights delayed 
for at least a year, international cus¬ 
tomers are showing even keener inter¬ 
est in the European Space Agency 
(Esa) and its Ariane 3, the only satel¬ 
lite launching system currently avail¬ 
able. 

At the end of March the 17th Ariane 
3 was successfully launched from Kou- 
rou,-French Guayana, with a payload of- 
two satellites, one American, the other 
Brazilian. 

Boih — the US G-Star 2 and Braslisat 
S 2 — were put into geostationary or¬ 
bit. 

Esa's order books are full. Thirty-two 
satellites are on the waiting list. Launch¬ 
ing them will be worth roughly DM3bn 
in orders. 

While the Esa management rub their 
hands in glee, their political sponsors in 
European capitals face far-reaching de¬ 
cisions. 

If European space research is to have 
a future it cannot rest on its laurels; 


there must be more to it than Ariane 
and launching satellites. 

In January 1985 the Esa Council of 
Ministers accordingly decided in favour 
of more than mere specific projects in 
the framework ofa 10-to 15-year space 
plan. 

It was to.be based on Columbus, the 
European contribution to the pro¬ 
posed US space platform, and the Ar¬ 
iane 5, a larger version of the launcher 
rocket. • 

The Ministers agreed on a long¬ 
term political objective: that of ensur¬ 
ing Western European autonomy in 
both manned and unmanned space re¬ 
search. 

This longer-term decision is parti-: 
cularly important for Bonn as a crucial 
boost to the political, economic and 
cultural part: Europe will be able to 
play in world affairs in the next centu¬ 
ry- 

The trend as Bonn sees it is double- 
edged. as it were. Unless the Federal 
Republic makes a point of wielding 
much greater influence on Esa policy 
and technology it will merely continue 
to be a paymaster of European space 
autonomy with no way of deriving di¬ 
rect benefit from the resulting advan¬ 
tages. 

This being so, it is surprising that 
Bonn is so reluctant in back the deve¬ 
lopment of ihc Hermes space shuttle, a 
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key feature of plans 
to ensure autono¬ 
my. This reluctance 
is, as so often, 
mainly based on fi- - 
nancial consider¬ 
ations. Early last 
year the Bonn Ca¬ 
binet decided that 
apart- from Ariane 
and the- Columbus 
project no • more 
large-scale space 
research projects 
were to be backed 
for the time being. 

So the authorities ' 
prefer to take their 
time over Hermes. 

Research Minister 
Heinz Riesenhuber 
says project apprai¬ 
sal will be complet¬ 
ed soon, but care¬ 
fully avoids stating _ . ... 

a specific deadline. AMRIIG TM0! 
This reluctance by The Arlane 3 Euro| 
Bonn to arrive at a gar t0 launching pi 
decision has come March launching 
under increasingly other Brazilian, Inti 
heavy scientific and 

political fire, especially the latter, and 
hegun to become tricky for the German 
government. French influence has so far 
predominated in the design concept and 
preparations for the Hermes project. 

'Ihe French are. forging ahead partly be¬ 
cause of a healthy mistrust of American 
readiness to cooperate. The Columbus 
space station is initially to use US space 
shuttle facilities, but there are grounds 
for doubting whether the Americans are 
going to grant the Europeans unlimited 
access to US facilities. 

If they don’t, European autonomy in 
space research will remain wishful 
thinking, with flights to and from Co¬ 
lumbus dependent, in the final analysis, 
on US goodwill; 

US goodwill will in turn depend on 
the dictates of security and commercial 
interests. So German participation in 
the Hermes project would definitely 
make sense. 

The importance it has assumed can 
be inferred from the fact that President 
Mitterrand and Chancellor Kohl have 
decided that Hermes is a matter for top- 
leVel summit discussion and decisions^ 

irksome side-issues remain- The.suCr 
cess of last year’s D-l mission, & space 
lab launched on board the US space 

""Hff andtheagreem^nt on SDl coopera¬ 
tion have prompted Paris to wonder 
whether Bonn plans to be more Atlantic 
or more European in'space orientation. 

Queries are made discreetly but must. 
be taken, yery seriously. Fears that Eitr 
rope, might paralyse its own develop-;, 
ment are by no means groundless. ... 

Experience has shown that oyer and 
above fine words and statements of pol¬ 
itical intent-European integration only 
works where joint projects dre- under¬ 
taken. The Airbus is a case in point. < . 

If Bonn; were * to decide againfct 
Hermes the' strain ‘ on Franco-German 
relations wduld bp severe. Besides, 'the 1 
Federal Republic ^ould nih the risk of 
isolating itself within Esa and hamper¬ 
ing what had so-far'been.successful Eu¬ 
ropean space cooperation. . . 
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Ariane flies high 

The Ariane 3 European launcher rocket en route from han¬ 
gar to launching pad at Kourou In Frenoh Guayana. The 28 
March launching put two satellites, one American, the 
other Brazilian, Into geostationary orbit. iPh«no: Brwicn 

illy the latter, and A decision to go ahead with Hermes 
ky for the German would in contrast not only pave the way 
nflucncc has so far for a major Franco-German coopera* 
.lesign concept and lion potential and leadership in Europe; 

: Hermes project, it would also have a beneficial effect on 
ig ahead partly be- foreign and security policy, 
strust of American Given European uncertainty about 
te. The Columbus the repercussions of SDI on Western 
lly to use US space European security, such prospects gain 
there are grounds j n importance. 

the Americans are Herr Riesenhuber is naturally right in 
iropeans un mn e pointing out the financial risks Bonn 
would run in backing Hermes, although 
ipean autonomy in experts say the initial expense would be 
remain wishful a mere DM30m-DM50m in the first two 
to and from Co- years if Germany were to foot 30 per 
. the final analysis, cent of Ihe bill. 

,, . . That is a'fairly modest investment-in 

in urn epen on comparison with the DM600m a year 
y an commercial the A erospace Research Establishment 
a participation in (DFVL R) says Should be spent on a *’na- 
would definitely liona| . hi J gh _; ech space ^search pro¬ 
gramme.” 

has assumed can ■ . , . 

fact that President The . s . ur W Herr R '«enhuber has 
„ ... v ., . commissioned recommends German 

nc ' 110 K°?‘ h “ v? participation in Hermes even if the cost 
tsa ntauerfor top- £ f n&t f onal reseilr ch plus Hermes and 
on and decisions. Coluinbus tota|s D ^ 6ba betweeIl 

s remain. The.suCr lg gy an ^ as h as been suggested. 

ard the' US space Research. Ministry officials, are. cur T . 
French . rei ? u ^ .wpndefing .yrhpther commercial 

± ’ M«'ea of Hermes and the other projects 

Paris to wonder mighl make them co P 1 P etilive wiih Am- 
o be moreAZntic erican projects in theJon, term, 
space orientation Above all, Bonn Js reluctant .to, foot 
Jiscreefly but must, 'he bllf from government funds alone, 
sly Fears that Eu- A b ,entirely .different view of Jtiermes 

its own develop-. ™8 ht , we11 be ‘ aken - il is suggested, it 
groundless. - - hrm^.lti teres ted ip contrpctand deve- 

,u nl ' 1 Ippment work were'to undertake a fi- 

own that oyer and na ht a | commitmeht. 
statements of po l- * • ■ £ ■ 

n integration only Hprr Riesenhuber. nonetheless fran- 
rojects dre under- kl y sa y s he feeIs Herme* u ses the. wrong 
l oase in point.. , technology In merely imitating a US sys- 
o decide against f^J he F^ch strongly disagree, say., 
n Franco-German «ng concepts caiujot be compared. . 
were. Besides*.'the’ Besides,, the: technological- impetus 

uld run the risk of fhe project will provide, is surely som- 
Esa and hamper- ething Bonn, doesjilt want to avoid.' 

aen.successful Eu- : The French feel ajded apd abetted in 
ition. ■ •::Continued oh page 10 ! * . 
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THE STAGE 


Bochum puppet theatre institute 
runs on a shoestring budget 


J lirgen Kliinder of (he German Pup¬ 
pet Theatre Institute in Bochum says 
np-onc knows us better than the dolls, 
teddy bears and comforting pillows of 
our childhood. 

“We have confided so much of our¬ 
selves in them, more than in our par¬ 
ents, brothers or sisters. We clowned 
about with them and cried with them in 
bed. 

“We held deep conversations with 
them oh Talny afternoons and shared 
excited expectations wl|h them on trains 
or on the back seats of cars when we 
went on holidays. .! 

“We also shared with them our fears . 
of school exams," he says. ■ .. 

These playthings, he adds, could 
write the biographies of our childhood' 
better than anyone else. 

I recall once seeing an old man stand¬ 
ing in an archway. 1 could bear a conver¬ 
sation echoing against the walls! Ratt¬ 
ling along beside him was his bicycle. It 
was his bicycle he was chatting with. 

He talked lo it as if it were an old 
friend who w.ould seldom have cause to 
contradict him knowing as it did the in¬ 
ner depths of his abtruse thoughts. One 
had the impression that the bicycle had- 
n mental reality of its own. 

Kliinder refers to (his point, saying: 
The secret of dolls and puppets and of 
(heir attraction for us lies in our inerad-. 
icable, deep-rooted belief that inanim¬ 
ate objects have souls." 

Playing with dolls and, transforming, 
dead things into living ones is a game 
with the possibilities of one’s own free¬ 
dom. 

It’s the retro-tra ns formation of one’s 
own existence, which hangs by invisible 
threads onto lire, Into the imbued life of 
an object. 

The boundaries between us and the. 
non-living become blurred, the world 
becomes complete and whole again.. 

Certainly this would seem a far .cry, 
from Punch and Judy. KlOnder explains: 

"If it could he grasped how playing with 
dolls interprets and broadens life, and 
the sensational possibilities this offers, 
child's play would quickly become a 
great and exciting art form." 

The premises of the institute make a 
barren Impression. They have only just 
been occupied. The building looks like 
an old mill-owner’s castle but in reality 
is just a water tower masked in a turn- 
of-the-cemury style. 

Above, in the two colossal tanks, two 
auditoriums are being built. The insti¬ 
tute wants to have performance facilit¬ 
ies. 

The building is much more than it ap¬ 
pears to be and the same can be said of 
puppets and dolls, with their ability to 
hide within each other 1 and to question 
one’s sense of reality. At this stage I 
have the ceric feeling that the ariftchair 
on which I am sitting, the coffee pot, the 1 
sugar bowl and milk on the table in' 
front of me may not be what they seem. 

“Anything can be a puppet," K Idnder 
says, "anything can suddenly move, be¬ 
come language, become a gesture. Jive. 
One only has to take puppet theatre 


seriously, to take it out of the class¬ 
room." 

Of course there has always been' pup¬ 
pet theatre for adults. One only has to. 
think of the Cologne Hannesche T-hear. 
ire, the Sicilian “Opera dei Pupi" the 
Japanese “Bunraku” and many others. . 

Great works from world literature, 
such as "Faust," “Hamlet” and the Corn- 
media delParte plays were performed 
throughout Europe, often having; thein; 
local premieres on the puppet stage. .. . 

Though these were often impressive 
productions they were still substitute, 
theatre, copies of “real” theatre; 

And with alt due respect and love fort 
this wonderful tradition it is not the pur¬ 
pose of the institute to preserve history, 
and to satisfy museum-like ambition. • 
Admittedly it is the custodian of a 
great treasure of old puppets and plays: 
and can proudly claim to have the lar¬ 
gest collection of paper theatres in the 
world/' 

But the institute has other aims,. It 
wants the tradition to break out into 
new kinds of theatre, and to- awaken 
puppet theatre from the slumber which 
allowed the theatrical revolutions of the 
last decades to pass by practically unno-, 
tiecd. 

Kliinder says he wants eventually to 
see this form of theatre established as an 
independent art form along with opera, 
theatre and ballet and for it to be even¬ 
tually discovered as theatre. .. 

The Bochum institute is Unique in 
Western Europe. The publisher and en¬ 
thusiast Fritz Wortelmann founded it in 
1950 and headed it until 1976.. 

He-brought together under one roof 
everything which a serious ■ institute • 
needs, a i historical theatre collection 
and library, research facilities and also, 
temporarily, a school. .. 

Four series, of books are now pro¬ 
duced. They Include "Masters of Puppet 
Theatre” and monographs on major 
world puppet theatre. The imprint has 
grown to about 40. titles. . 

, Unlike the only other comparable 
centres in Eastern. Europe the Bochum 
institute concentrates on puppet theatre. 
for adults. 

This form of theatre has its own an¬ 
nual early summer “Fidena" festival,, 
add it has many fans and friends across' 
the globe. 

Kliinder arrived on the scene by acci¬ 
dent, as it were. He studied drama in 
Hamburg and Vienna and took his PhD. 
He was sent lo Hong Kong as a lecturer 
by the German Academic Exchange 
Service. 

He discovered while he was looking 

Continued from page B . 

their bids to persuade Bonn to back 
Hermes by US reluctance to allow Ger¬ 
man firms to make commercial use of’ 
know-how gained as port of their role in 
the SDI project. • • , 

Bonn is gradually growing.more will¬ 
ing to endorse Hermes if only the 
French will reduce their stake to 40 per 
cent of the project and allow Germany a 
30-per-centstake in return. ... 

' Bonn is also keen-to see a clear comr 
moment: to "Europeanisation", of 
Hermes within the Esa framework. 

: Walter-Bajohn -. 

; (Rhdnhcher Merkur/Chrin und Wqlt, 

: " Bonn,5 April 1986) 
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Belgian puppet theatre artist Jen floats and his play Jack Craah at tlil w 
chum festival. (Pho , 0:Dl ^ 


into Oriental theatre the age-old Chi¬ 
nese puppet theatre tradition, He came- 
across old masters in exile from main¬ 
land China and with neither students 
nor followers: the surviving relics of a 
classical tradition. 

He made film and tape recordings 
and returned to| Germany, where the 
Bochum institute showed interest in his 
findings. 

A relationship was established and 
shortly after Fritz Wortelmann’s death 
he took over as head of the institute. .. 

I asked him what kind of people pup¬ 
pet players are, remembering my im¬ 
pression of the man and the bicycle. 

Kliinder hesitated -a little before 
answering. “There are lyarious reasons 
for an interest in puppets. Of course, 
educationalists, teachers and therapists 
are most interested of all. 

“Many have discovered how contact' 
with puppets can liven up the school 
routine; how one can learn by playing or 
talking to mute things; Punch has be¬ 
come more .confident, there is now 
ntuch that is new and experimental." 

. The developments in the adult thea¬ 
tre,, he added, are at the moment the • 
most .interesting. “Suddenly we have 
painters, dancers and actors discovering 
puppet theatre. 

“Young writers are beginning to write . 
for this kind of stage, 1 new material is be¬ 
ing worked on. The frontiers of dance' 
theatre and performance are fluid " 

The old families of puppet theatre, • 
which had inter-married over centuries, :. 
with, their wonderful repertoires ot: ; : 
Faust, The Beautiful Meiuslne and.Thd 
Holy Genov&va, have died out. :' ' 

Today’s players for children have to' 
compete with Sesame Street and the 
Muppetshow. 

All the same during sum trier festivals, 
Christmas time and other such occa¬ 
sions, there has always been an enthu¬ 
siastic audience of millions. 

The Institute acts as an agency in ar¬ 
ranging performances and. helping.,* 
young companies to find good engage?, 
ments. . 

■ The situation is more difficult jwitb 
adult theatre. Important theafrejf have 
not shown much interest.,. 

! Even Claus.Peymann, the ibng-stand-.. 
ing general (nanoger 6f B6ch|iiW8 muni- ■ 
cipal theatres, cotfldb.Qf “bring himself 
to Occasionally give his old college 
fjieild Kliinder ah opportunity to use his 
theajre. V i ; 

j At the same time however there are 
Experimental ensembles and individual 
thinkers and players trying out someth¬ 
ing new.. ! 

There is the Belgian Jan Roets with 


his “Jack-Crash” performance, whirl 
caused a sensation at the last Bochum 
festival. 

There is the Dutchman FeikeBosch* 
ma with his version of Daniel Defoe's- 
“A Journal qf the Plague Yeat," a harm¬ 
ing fantastic play with all possftAeVhtfo 
of puppets. 

Subsidies are rareV’And of coura 
therd is (iof jhuch left over from the m 
hicipaJ arts budget for the puppet-plat 
ers. 

Like other independent company 
they have to work hard for their breaJ 
and hold down a second job as teachen 
at an art, music, or theatre school- 
sometimes even as a lecturer at the Bo¬ 
chum institute. 

Kliinder says they dream of is-t 
their own school. They had one ok< 
but the money ran out. 

In 1977 the puppet theatre coUep 
was founded as an adult education Facil¬ 
ity, financed by the local authorities. 

All the same around 15,000 people 
have enrolled for courses and many nt* 
productions were premiered in .Bo 
chum, 

For those who want io make a prefer 
sion out of it the play with puppet 
which shows how a faxniliar object be- 
comes, strange with Us own. life an(1 
stubbornness'dan bring us to an under¬ 
standing of alternatives. 

■ The poet Heinrich. Ijeipe showed a 
long time before the prf&tagonfafV 
perTmental art that, creating art wra 
things nttjfte.’for other purposes can Be 
VtpiormOusly satisfying!.: \/ 

• 4 Xn his “Baths of LuCca" he desM*; 
thfc^beautiful FransCheska co jtfrnfo 
her love story with her feet wbJijP H • 
ing on a couch. " -, 

"The blue foot^is Abhatfiitttf ? 
the red one : poor Fransdneska. Sn e P“ 
odies her own 
which 

^jS Bfflli uQiung and strange how If 
pther and said the mojF 
^ffl^mS thing8. They continually W 
ouTone another’s names, they 
wanttosqparfcte.-. ' •••. '••- •!. •'."Sr 

Adntittedly. that has nothing fftj? 

. with Punch ^nd JUdy, Butit’haVaW 
do wltftthe id^a-that a bicycle of.a#®? 
bowl can come alive and that pne|f 
tell love stdries' with one’s 

Puppet' 'theatrel offers itho'u,sait|fc? 
possibilities’ to mak!e'!ihe ex^loitMfJ 
used world play and speak! 
which can be learned in Bochum 
the small curtain hangs. , ‘^l 

Benedikt&Wi 
• • ; I (DieZWl.HBmbUrg. l 14Ap ri V?^ ! 
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Mad mystery 


of Bavaria 


One of the many books published this 
year to mark the death centenary of 
King Ludvig II of Bavaria claims he 
wanted to Set fire (o'Munich, the Bavar¬ 
ian capital he strongly disliked, and sell 
Bavaria to Prussia because, he was short 
of money, having spent a fortune on his 
Ulry-tale castles Neuschwansteih and 
Herrenchienisee. 

T he Body of Ludwig II. King 'of Ba¬ 
varia, nnd that of Munich psychia¬ 
trist Bernhard Aloys von Gudden, were 
found side by side on the eastern bank 
of the Starnberg Lake at eleven o'clock 
in the evening on 13 June 1886. 

At midnight a tolling bell confirmed 
the king’s death. - 

The only facets of the tragedy that are 
stlU not disputed are the time and place 
when it happened. 1 

For the past 100 years the “fairy tale" 
king's private life and death have been 
the subject of research, legend, song and 
films. 

in this centenary year of the king’s 
death is it likely that myths 1 and fairy 
tales will be pushed aside to make way 
for historical truth? 

Most of the new books about him pu¬ 
blished this year in Bavaria claim to do 
this. 

The book by Wilhelm Wobking. head 
of the'B«v«tttati>'orime investigation de¬ 
partment, caused a stir when it. was 
launched. . 

He took four years to research his 
414-page book, The Death of King Lud¬ 
wig II of Bavaria. 

He gained access to Bavarian and for¬ 
eign archives and was allowed, for the 
first time, to examine the secret archives 
of the WittelsbacH family. ' 

Wobking claims to have got at the 
truth after examining police reports of 
the time, state and diplomatic papers! 
medical reports, letters unknown until 
now and statements from eye-witnesses. 
.’He found no evidence to support the 
suggestion that persistently appears, that 
Ludwig Was the victim of political intrigue 
or thef he was murdered at the behest of 
foreign powers, Prussia in fact.'' j 
He!Was certainly nOt shot down trying 
r °escape.. '" " ' 

.to the conclusion 
tut fc^ 8 jj?romitted suicide in the 
axe, after help'd got rid oi his umbrel- 

and 

v Pfirs.{d thwart (he king’s intention. |; 

The 40-yep'r-oId king and Dr gudden, 
6 3, struggle^ In ; 1.30 metresof water. fi 
The, ifing dealt a powerful, blqw on jhe 
'orphead to his psychiatric attendant. 
Gudden was tj^rotfied, possibly strangled, 
to death and.for^pd under the w^er^ l|fl 
. .Gucjdpn w^siMUpd eitjier as ^result 
ofjhe yipient bipWrjor by drowning. Thq 
j(og.thi n proceeded.to-commit suicide 
b ydrownipg'’ .■“. ;; -1 . .... 

. Looking, ipto the jega) aspect,- Wdbki 
mg says Ludw.ig wa§ probably certifj- 
insaq^. He offered .fro^i-schizpph- 
Jphia. Tbis,is 7 tot,in ppntradictlon of of- 
f| cialstatpmpnt§:abeady,maeje, • '.. 
• What!is n»w and sensational • about 
Wobklng’s book is that he claims Lirdn 
Wanted „tO; $et,,fjrp,tg his unlovea 



Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
the king 6f contradictions 

F rederick the 1 Great, the King of 
Prussia, died 200 years ago, but he 


Ludwig II 

' ' (Photo:TELE-Folo-Sunk) 

capital, Munich,-- along, the lines of 
Nero’s conflagration of Rome. 

He had given instructions for many 
city banks to be robbed, and he wanted 
to sell his country to Prussia because he 
was so short of money. 

Wobking also knocks on the head the 
myth that the king was a sensitive 
dreamer. " 

' Towards the end of his life Ludwig 
ill-treated his servants, drank large 
quantities of alcohol and used bad lan¬ 
guage before his dinner guests.' 

Reactions to Wobking’s research are 
various. Hannes Heindl, chairman of 
the 1 King Ludwig Society, has urged 
Duke Albrecht, head of the Witielsbach 
family, to get an injunction out against 
the book. 

Heindl has asked Bavarian Interior 
Minister, August Lang, lo sack Wbbk- 

ing, a Westphalian (and hence a Prus¬ 
sian), on the grounds that he has en¬ 
dangered the public peace. 

Novelist Georg Lohmeier, spokes¬ 
man for Bavaria's monarchists, wants 
the king’s body to be thoroughly exa¬ 
mined. 

Lohmeier, ever loyal to the.iking, 
takes the view the Ludwig was the vic¬ 
tim of a Prussian plot to kill the king and 
Continued on page 13 


A Prussia, died 200 years ago, but he 
still casts a shadow over European af¬ 
fairs. 

An exhibition and a conference have 
been, staged in Berlin to start off the 
commemorations for the bicentenary of 
his death. 

As soon as the childless Frederick II 
died, a lonely and embittered old man, 
at his palace in Potsdam after 46 years 
on; the; throne, his hlstoricaMegend be¬ 
gan. - •' “ ‘ 

He remains controversial, admired 
and. disparaged,-more 1 than any .other 
statesman, for the conflict he demon¬ 
strated between power and intellect. 

He is buried among the other.Hohen- 
zollerns at H.ech ingen, Baden-Wiirttcm- 
berg. A. few years ago an equestrian sta-s 
tue of Jhe king was brought out of store 
in Sanssouci, his palace ; in Potsdam, and 
set up with considerable publicity by the 
East German government on Untef den 
Linden in East Berlin. 

A historical symposium was orga¬ 
nised in the Prussian State Library in 
West Berlin, aimed at throwing light on 
the “Miracle of the House of Branden¬ 
burg.” as “Old Fritz" was called, and to 
debate whether he deserved the epithet 
“the Great" in view of modern research. 

The symposium studied his role as 
statesman, a general (he was called a 
musical king with martial inclinations), 
and as a benevolent absolutist. 

It also looked into his relations with 
England and Russia as well as the Unit¬ 
ed SuuosMiuUil recently an area to which 
little attention has been paid. 

His complex personality and the puz¬ 
zle he presents aroused considerable 
controversy among the historians meet¬ 
ing in Berlin, particularly the debate: 
over the idea that he was “the king of’ 
contradictions.” 

. Professor Gunter Birtsch from Trier 
maintained that he contradicted him¬ 
self, often acting as a statesman in con¬ 
tradiction to the Enlightenment with 
. .1 v .> 5 which his name and 





lllfcWiS 


mm 




' Frederick fclie Great.’ 

(Photo; His tori a) 

self. Philosophy, poetry and the fine arts 
acted as a drug upon the king, according 
to Birtsch. The.king's inner private feel¬ 
ings have be separated from his feelings 
as a statesman.: 

French historian Pierre Paul Sngave 
pointed out that Frederick’s kingdom 
was regarded in France as an “enligh¬ 
tened despotism." 

The gifted pupil became a great gam¬ 
bler with destiny, Sagave said, recalling 
that Frederick, after the most serious 
crisis of his career, the defeut at Kuncrs- 
dorf in 1759, contemplated a hero’s sui¬ 
cide and gave-precise instructions in 
German to his generals to this end. 

(The French-speaking king only 
spoke German “with his horse".) 

There was repeated reference in Ber¬ 
lin to the research done on Frederick 
the Great by historian Theodor Schie- 
der, who died in 1984. : 

Schieder took the view that the king 
saw world history as “a game of blind 
chance” which he faced- up to.. He saw, 
that the king’s puzzling personality in¬ 
cluded much that was repulsive and at-! 
tractive; : ' ' 

. Frederick, who during his life made' 
Prussia a majof European power, was 
the most dazzling embodiment, of en¬ 
lightened despotism in Europe, Schie-! 
der believed. 

A lecture by the Wfirzburg historian 
Weriter r Giqsebrecht dealt with “Frede- 
! rick the:Grfcat anB the United States oft 
America," a theme that one woman par-! 


... 


•■'A-i lihliia, later to be the most dazzling embodiment of en- 

I Princess of Bay- lightened despotism in Europe, Schie-! 
reuth, that he was a derbejieved. 

philosopher by in- A leqfarp by the Wurzburg historian 
cjihation and . a Weriter r Giqsebrecht dealt with “Frede- 
'statesman by duty. ; rick the Grfeat and (he United States ofj 
He signed the letter America," a theme that one woman par-' 
‘'Frlddric le phllo-- - ticipant at the 1 symposium described as] 
sophe.” At this timfeatl aspect ‘.'alibbst totally hushed up.” j 
; he als6 described 1 ' 1 " It Was ah offider from Frederick’s ar- ( 
himself as the “poet '* m^H^Barop Friedrich von Steuben, who 
-A» gave' considerable-- Support io 1 (George' 
nover historian 1 '- -Washington- iri;his Victories over the Brit-; 

. .Walter; i,Med.iger j^h mth^i^mejijcaiiWar.flfilndependence.l 
<itook up.thjs. con-u,,. ,,Gies?bre.cbt.s^id.ithat.Frederick was; 
troverslal r point, .' “apiinterested but reserved observer of! 


I .maintains; ; seif directly involved fa the conflict. 

1 IB that the king; .. In the last-years of his life he was anx-l 

" ' 11 had a passion for'- ;ious to conclude a trade treaty with the] 

statesmanship.' Me- . young American' republic. This was 
diger agreed .with' done in 1785. : 

his colleagues that According to Giesebrecht the ratifi- 
the ambitious Fre- cation of the treaty on 17 May 1786. 
derick eventually; just a few months before Frederick’s' 
enjoyed power' and " death, “gave the Americans cbnsider-j 
m ^ 8: ^ tep yeari j; 'able!pleasure .great hopes, although] 
suffered from 1 the Frederick himself vy as; si lent about it.” 

Neusohwansteln, Ludwig's fairy-tale castle i- *<v:*.:'serisb -bf- duty:' He : if--*-’f t ^ > Wilfried Momniertfdpd t 

«'*.• i v ! ' . vi Mi" i ^ ! . (Photo:dpa)-. Itnposed'upon him- ... .. - . .(DaaJ»arlamoni,Bonn,29March' 
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Disused waste dumps are chemical time-bombs 
ticking away all over Germany 


C hemicals and micro-organisms can 
seep from garbage lips into the 
ground water and be a serious environ¬ 
mental and health hazard. Brunswick 
hydrologists hove examined the risk in 
closer detail. 

Their findings convey a clearer idea 
of whether toxins and germs have been 
disposed of for godd by being dumped 
in this way. 

They also present- a scientific assess¬ 
ment of the threat to ground water re¬ 
sources and its consequences for the 
operation of garbage tips. .. 

Garbage Is certainly a growth Indus¬ 
try, with higher consumption leading to 
larger quantities of waste ranging from 
plastic bags to coffee grounds and from 
tins to spray cans. 

The current annual total is 30 million 
tons of household refuse, 26 million 
tons of sewage sludge and 10 million cu¬ 
bic metres of effluent that cannot be 
recycled. 

As a result, most waste is dumped on 
garbage tips. But how safe is it there? 

Peter Spillmann of the Leichtweiss 
Hydrology Institute in Brunswick has 
puhlishcd the findings of five years of 
rcscarchby engineers, hydrogeologists, 
chemists, microbiologists and agricultu¬ 
ral scientists. 

Entitled The Water and Oxygen Cy¬ 
cle in Garbage Tips and Its Effect on 
Water Resources, the report was fin¬ 
anced by the Scientific Research Asso¬ 


ciation (DFG) and coordinated by Pro¬ 
fessor Hans-Jucgen Collins. 

Garbage tips are one of the ways in 
which harmful substances most readily 
seep into the ground water. 

There are over 50,000 unchecked old 
garbage' tips around the country where 
seepage is a potential contamination ha¬ 
zard. 

The trend is toward keeping seepage 
in check by means of garbage compres¬ 
sion and drainage systems to ensure that 
harmful substances aren't so readily 
channeled into the biological cycle. 

The aim must be to specify and quan¬ 
tify local authority garbage, including 
all harmful substances and their com¬ 
pounds and derivatives. 

Two thirds of the country’s garbage is 
still dumped without prior processing 
or treatment, which is the softest and 
least expensive option. 

Scientists set up a field laboratory at 
a municipal garbage dump in Brun¬ 
swick. combining miniature tips of spec¬ 
ified garbage and artificial ground water 
access. 

Given identical initial conditions, 
project scientists gained their first clear 


Meteorological stations 
ail over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-n-glance tables in these new reference ‘ 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation 
Humidity, sunshine, physical stress or climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic racisand figures Tor every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphusis is on the country's natural statistic*, on climate, 
population, trude and transport. 

The guides are,handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable Tor dally use in' 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80: 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 

Africa; DO pp., DM 19. HO: 

Kurope/USSK. 240 pp.. DM 24M 


idea of “natural behaviour" in rubbish 
dumps. 

The garbage probed was stored in cy¬ 
lindrical containers six metres tall and 
five metres in diameter, with access 
from all sides, inspection valves and 
flexible outer walls. 

Ten containers were filled with gar¬ 
bage of various kinds and sealed to rep¬ 
resent various categories of rubbish 
dump. 

Categories included compressed 
household garbage, household garbage 
and water or sewage sludge, some in soil 
through which air can permeate, some 
in between impermeable strata. 

Seepage was found to occur from all 
garbage tips, the exact amount depend¬ 
ing on how densely or thickly packed 
the garbage is and how moist the subsoil 
is. 

Deceptively, the first. seepage can 
take up to a year to occur and — a point 
of particular importance — in all eate¬ 
ries of dump the amount of seepage 
definitely increases once the tip has 
been closed. 

All seepage contains germs: in waste 
from doctors’ surgeries, in sewage 
sludge or in such mundane items as dis¬ 
posable nappies that are dumped 
straight on to local authority garbage 
tips untreated along with other house¬ 
hold waste. 

Germs are quickly killed, but only in 
the middle of dumps where tempera-: 


tures of over 60' C are reached dut t 
decomposition. 

So Brunswick scientists are unable 
forecast when dumps will cease to bej 
health hazard. Germs certainly h&ci 
shorter life if garbage is allowed tot 
compose in the fresh air before bfe 
dumped. 

In this way germ seepage can be ta, 
to a minimum and the storage detif I 
and active life of o dump increased!) j 
up to 70 per cent. 

The report says no conclusion 1 
have yet been reached on long : tenni* 
fects on water resources, fiut'hote* 
hold garbage and household sew! 
sludge are unlikely to have any has 1 ' 
ful effect when stored at an ord- 
dump. 

This means a dump where seepj; 
water is largely purified and acce 
checks to ensure, that no indusliii 
waste is dumped. 

Keeping an eye on old tips is likely to 
prove expensive, especially where un¬ 
suitable, harmful substances have ben 
stored in the past. 

Seepage from these tips may still be 
clean, but some toxins take years to ap¬ 
pear: in some cases because they make 
various chemical transitions, in others 
because it is a while before containers 
rot. 

So ongoing trials. Jn-■ Brunswick 
and the new DEG.;research programme 
on Harmful Substances in Ground 
Water will deal with the long-term 
repercussions of garbage tips and see 
page. 

Until findings are available many old 
tips will continue to be biological and 
chemical time-bombs. 

Donne Nobert Be\v 

(NordwestZeitung, Oldenburg, 25 March 1W 


Chemicals in the home are serious 

health hazards for children 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus. Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


C hildren are regularly agreed to Be a 
high-risk group in the extent to 
which they are exposed to pollution and 
environmental toxins. But how serious 
is the risk? 

Members of the BUND conservation¬ 
ist group’s environmental chemicals and 
toxins group have taken a closer look at 
the risk in a book entitled Chemicals in 
the Children's Room. 

A crucial aspect of any analysis of the 

health hazards children face as a result 
of environmental chemicals is the fact 
that they don’t always use items in the 
manner intended, as lawyers primly put 

Children are great experimenters 
with, everyday chemicals. They chew 
building blocks and toothbrushes. They 
suck not jiisf dirty thumbs but also spar¬ 
klers, for Instance. They munch model¬ 
ling clay and taste finger paints. 

'• And as children are quick to react to 
many chemicals their rooms can easily 
become dangerous laboratories. 

Authors Hannelore Frlege, Frank 
Claus and Marigret D’Haese. deal with 
harmful substances in toys..' such sis 
paints and crayons, modelling clay and 
balloons, glues and adhesives. • 

They take a critical look at harmful 
substances in food, ranging from moth¬ 
er’s milk to baby foods, from vegetable 
puree to kiddles' tea. 

They; also; probe clothing, with the 
emphasis on formaldehyde, mothproof¬ 
ing, antl-bacterial treatment and dyes¬ 
tuffs, and furniture, including flooring 
and building materials. ; 

Many parents clearly have no idea of 


the extent to which th$ir children an 
exposed to chemicals. 

They fondly imagine consumer pro¬ 
tection regulations cover household 
items, but apparently there are no effec¬ 
tive regulations,fpr toys, clothing, furni¬ 
ture aqd floor coverings. 

Special provisions for children 
found to be few and far between, aj.is a 
sense of responsibility shown by 'manu¬ 
facturers in. the make-up pf the# pro; 
ducts, } ' ’ 

These factors majee it particularly dif* 
ficulMo, combat die fisk$ and this,, (k. 
author!* say) Is where legislation/ 
needed. . 

Manufacturers must be madgjjf^ 
for damage caused by their • 

must be a‘ blanket liability^?* m ,°” 
th&n the details covered by Convention’ 
al guarantees. 

It ought to vyfr j 

have to, r ■ 10 ! 

rithSf • 'inoft iBS; victims who have n 
prove’their claims for dapiages. 

Consumers cannot be expected .* 
prove a product is harmful; manufqc^ 
e‘rs huis t prove they are 1 Harmless)' ,; 

Immediate action advised to'd^ 
with the most pressihg heeds includes * 
ban on chemicals such as Linden and 
binding Regulations (rather than 
recommendations) oii' household"gotto* 
to enable action to be taken if laborato¬ 
ry findlngs ate unsatisfactory. 1 ' ' \ • 

Long-overdue regulations'nSustsp^ 
ify exposure limits to harmful . 50 ^ 

stances to protect 1 children 1 '"and adult* 
from overdoses of heavy metals and br; 
ganic toxins. 

'■• (NUfnberger Nachrichten,2 ApHl 19® 
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Pollen poised for its annual bombardment 
of hapless hay fever sufferers 


B illions of pollen cells are already 
under . way, floating for miles 
through the atmosphere unnoticed by 
most of us. But some notice them right 
away in the form of allergies. 

They are microscopic male - cells 
which can cause continual sneezing, 
tear-filled eyes , and even shortness .of 
breath. 

Many sufferers, who come down with 
hay fever in early spring can put the 
blame on the early blossoming of such 
trees as the alder, hazel, birch, and wil¬ 
low. 

For most allergic people the time of 
suffering begins when the grass blooms. 
Grass pollen causes about 90 per cent 
of hay fever symptoms. The other anem- 
ogamous plants account for the rest. 

An inconspicuous blade of grass can 
send on the wind about one million poll¬ 
en seeds. It hopes that at least a few will 
land on a receptive female blossom 
which can then reproduce itself. 

If however the grass pollen ends up 
on the sensitive mucous membrane of 
the nose of an allergic person, then 20 
to 50 pollen cells per cubic metre of air 
are enough to cause sneezing symptoms. 

Bostock’s allergy 


Lay people call the resulting symp¬ 
toms hay fever. Specialists would prefer 
to hear t hc nt^- r m pollinosiiis, because 
the illness Is not a fever nor can the 
blame be laid on hay. 

The name can be traced back to a 
19th century English doctor called Bos- 
tock. He called his annual bouts of sum¬ 
mer catarrh hay fever. 

It was the Viennese paediatrician 
Clemens von Pirquet who discovered in 
1906 that the condition was the result 
of a change in the body's capacity to 
react. 

He proposed the Greek term allergy, 
from alios meaning other and ergon 
meaning work. 

He was unaware that it was not the 
pollen itself, but the protein albumen it 
contained which caused illness in cer¬ 
tain people. 

These foreign body proteins or an¬ 
tigens as they are called, confuse the de¬ 
fence system of allergic people. 

fluraan defence system cap nor- 
the foreign bodies from 
Th„„ 8 c °nUnually under attack, 
snw are t0 be found in ciothing,-food 

The defencO'dystamaMtr^^w^^ 
antibodies on average about 10,000 in¬ 
truding bacteria cells daily. 

In the- case of allergy sufferers, too 
•hany antibodies of immunq-;g]obuiin E 
are produced. These sit on special def¬ 
ence cells which look gorged and. over- 
fed. " 

The first time a .person is hit, by an- 
j|gens he receives no perceivable indica¬ 
tion of what has taken place. .. 

The otherwise pelativejy. unimportant 
tmmuno-globulii^ E reproduces Itself 
quickly and. specialists say that tjie per- 
son is then sensitised to a specific alter* 

It is only when antigens re-enter the 
body such as when grass pollen lands oji 
J mucous membrane, that an allergy 
breaks out. , 


1 The body's reaction ensures that 
gorged looking cells change, become 
more permeable, and a as result dis¬ 
charge a substance called histamin. This 
is the fastest most common and there¬ 
fore most important type of allergical 
reaction. 

Some of its consequences are weals 
on the skin, swollen mucous mem¬ 
branes, sneezing attacks and runny eyes. 
It also narrows the respiratory tract 
making breathing more difficult and of¬ 
ten causes asthma attacks. 

If the circulation also collapses the 
person can experience a shock with 
deadly consequences. Even small quan¬ 
tities of antigens can cause such a reac¬ 
tion. 

Luckily enough it seldom occurs. 
However it is unforseeable and every 
doctor dealing with allergies is prepared 
for such a collapse of circulation. 

Apart from plant-pollen, allergies can 
be caused by numerous substances in 
our environment. Hay fever is the most 
common complaint though. 

It is estimated that one in every ten 
people is affected. The figure for young 
people and children is even higher. Hay 
fever is very much an illness of the 
young. 

Hay fever is inclined to become less 
troublesome with increasing age and 
can with time even completely disap¬ 
pear. 

Statisticians have been struck by the 
increase in its occurrence in recent 
years. In the 1920s only one in a hun¬ 
dred had the complaint. 

Scientists know that hay fever is 
linked to a hereditary disposition. 
Identical twins provide evidence for 
this. 

Interestingly they do not by any 
means react to one and the same an¬ 
tigen. Even their symptoms are quite 
different. 

Specialists lay the blame for allergies 
and their general increase on the envi¬ 
ronment. Swedish scientists have found 
out that cigarette smokers are more sen¬ 
sitive to antigens because the threshold 
for a reaction is reduced. ' 

They also attribute a similar effect to 
particular unknown constituent parts of 
vehicle emission. 

They feel certain however that static 
dioxide' — makes people 

Continued.from page 11 1 

take over Bavaria. Cologne history pro¬ 
fessor Ludwig Hiittf has written a seri¬ 
ous biography of the king published by 
Bertelsmann Verlag. , 

He goes along with the popular view 
that Ludwig, artistic and eccentric, had 
kept politics at arms’ length when he as¬ 
cended the throne. He also kept the real 
worlds a distance. 

Hiittl found in the archives confirma¬ 
tion that Ludwig went to pieces at the 
foundation of'the'German Reich in 
1871 when Bavaria lost its sovereignty. 

He has also disproved the view that 
Ludwig ruined'state finances by buil¬ 
ding his famous castles. He financed 


more sensitive to environmental sub¬ 
stances breathed in by the body. 

Polluted air alone does not account 
for the increase in allergies. An in¬ 
creased number of diverse chemical 
substances apparently also play a role. 

The hundreds of new substances 
which appear every year all have an ef¬ 
fect on our immune-system, forcing it to 
continually adapt and in doing so in¬ 
creasing the number possible antigens. 

Changes in eating habits also make 
their contribution. Exotic spices, fruit 
and vegetables have increased nutri¬ 
tional allergies which are passed on via 
the intestinal tract. 

The power grabbing King Richard the 
Third's nutritional allergy is a famous 
example. Taking advantage of his aller¬ 
gy he requested the out-of-favour Lord 
Ely to fetch him some some strawber¬ 
ries from his garden. 

The King had hardly eaten them 
when he his forearm swelled up turning 
a burning red colour. The King accused 
Ely of sorcery and had him executed at 
once. 

The number of sufferers from food 
allergies is uncertain because many ill¬ 
nesses of the intestinal tract are not di¬ 
agnosed as allergies. . 

The Allergy Association in 
Monchengladbach estimates (hat the fi¬ 
gure goes into the millions. 

The association recently brought out 
a special menu to give guidance to res- 
, luurant owners and chefs about effects 
of certain foods. 

For most people and above all for 
small children cow-milk is the worst 
culprit. Doctors are now inclined to 
urge mothers to breast feed their babies 
for the first six months. 

Babies can then take in a lot of def¬ 
ence substances but as good as no an¬ 
tigens. 

Scientists also suspect that allergies 
are increasing because in the 1970s few 
mothers breast fed their babies and un¬ 
necessarily exposed their children to 
allergy causing substances. 

After nutritional allergies, contact 
allergies are the : complaints dermatolo¬ 
gists are increasingly coming across. 

Professor Karl Heinz Schulz, a Ham-' 
burg allergy specialist, says five per cent 
1 of women and girls are allergic to nickel, 

. a metal common in fashion jewellery. It 
is also common in the metal on jeans 
and therefore also puts men at risk. 

: The spot where the skin is touched 
breaks out in irritating blisters or ecze¬ 
ma. 

;i ■ Textiles and above all cosmetics are 
’j Increasingly causing hypersensitiveness. 

them from His private funds, albeit 
running dry. 

Two recent publication? deal with 
these castles: In King Ludwig II's Tracks 
(Presjel .Verlag), and Ludwig iTs Royal 
Castles in Bavaria. 

The illustrated Royal Landscapes — 
Ludwig II and Ms Bavaria (Otyektlv 
Verlag)' seei^s to give insights and im¬ 
pressions of Bavaria, from the nomadic 
king’s standpoint. , * ( 

Another publication from Suddeut- 
scher Veplag includes 150 contempor¬ 
ary poems and songs about, to'and for 
King Ludwig. k . .fcaristanklewitz 

.*i- • (K&litorSiadl'Anzelger, 

••• : ■ Cologne, 14 March 1986) 


Mascara or other cosmetics have caused 
painful swelling of the eyelids of wom¬ 
en. 

Dr Schulz demands therefore that all 
cosmetic products have a description of 
what they actually contain. Only then 
can a repetition of the complaint be 
avoided. Up till now changing one’s cos¬ 
metic has meant running the risk of be¬ 
ing exposed anew to the allergy causing 
substances. 

Contact and inhalation allergies as 
occupational illnesses become particu¬ 
larly problematic. They head the list for 
occupational illnesses and are particu¬ 
larly ’ common among hairdressers, 
chemical workers and laboratory tech- 
mcians.' - 

They often appear quite late and for¬ 
ce the allergic’ person relatively late to 
change his job. 

Allergies cause fatigue and a decline 
in : performance and concentration. For 
a motorist this could be deadly and doc¬ 
tors want naturally want to lessen the ef¬ 
fects. ' 

For animal-hair allergies the removal 
of the animal from the immediate vicin¬ 
ity is often enough. 

In the case of poticn sufferers a com¬ 
plete recovery is often made thanks to a 
process called hypo-sensitisation. 

After the doctor has found out the 
cause of the complaint with a skin test, 
the body is given, over months some¬ 
times years, the substance in ever in¬ 
creasing doses. 

The patient gradually learns to pre¬ 
vent the aniigen-anlibody reaction with 
his own immune system. 

In addition the patient can with the 
help of pollen-count forecasts and when 
the need arises he protect himself with 
medicinal aids. 

Hypo-sensitisation does not always 
work. Dust allergies seldom respond to 
treatment. 

It is now known that a microscopic 
mite virtually invisible to the naked eye 
is the culprit. The actual antigenic sub¬ 
stances in the insect's secretions have 
also been identified. 


Doctors in the dark 


Yet the only usual solution is to 
change fibre mattresses for synthetic 
ones, to give up the continental quilt, to 
take out the carpeting and to install 
leather-upholstered furniture. 

Insect allergies, particularly from 
wasp and bee toxins have a hypo-sensi¬ 
tisation success rate of nearly 100 per 
cent. Such allergies should therefore at 
all costs be treated. 

Doctors are still very much in' the 
dark as to the foie psychosomatic rea¬ 
sons play. ' 

Patients repeatedly confirm that iheir 
allergies are more severe under condi¬ 
tions of psychological stress. ' 

Because everyone handies outside in¬ 
fluences differently .their aflefgic re¬ 
sponse to stress is expressed differently. 
Some people reactSyith astiupa, others 
with skin problems or diarrhoea.,On ac¬ 
count of that many doctor? Believe that 
allergies should be treated psychologi¬ 
cally as well ipimunologlcally. , , 

■ .Psychological therapy Has .already 
had considerable success yv|th bronchial 
asthfna. perhaps evep hay fever r can be 
improved if the psychological influ¬ 
ences play a role,.. ..) . ' 

It would .appear that the last word on 
allergies has not yet beep spoken, ; 

•< • j «.. . /nge Maisch . 

(Deutsches Allgem ein«sSpnntagst>latl, 
• ■ .Hamburg,6Apr!} 1986.) 
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The video kids and how not to get them 
interested in a good book 


In the age of the new media and a gencr? 
ntion of young people ( who take them for 
granted WQrzburg freelance journalist 
Dorothea Keulcr lakes ,a personal look 
at competition between video and com¬ 
puter electronics and the printed word. 

i I , 

I have got rid of my television. What 
has been shown, on TV. recently has 
for the most port not interested, ipe. I 
cannot stand the endless series. 

There is more and more sport instead of 
films (fgr example, tennis instead'of Fran¬ 
cis Durbrldge), There is Icssand less com¬ 
ment on serious affairs, and arts pro¬ 
grammes are only screened late at night. 

. Please don’t misunderstand, me. I 
don’t want to carry on about television 
in the way so ninny culture snobs dp. 
For them television is the “goggle box.” 
Programme planners arc responsible 
not, the medium itself. « 

As a child I loved television and I 
would not have been at all pleased if I 
had been told it wasn't good for me, as 
parehts do today, with the best inten¬ 
tions of course. 

The weekend was made for me enjoy¬ 
ing Robinson Crusoe’s adventures on 
television. With considerable pleasure 1 
watched a lot of television Uuridg'the 

week as well, without any --- 

stultifying effect auto¬ 
matically - coining into 
play. Many parents, keen 
on literature, fear that 
loo much television will 
have this effect on their 
children. They fear that 
their children will get no — 
pleasure from reading 
because they watch too 
much television before 
they have even acquired '— 

an interest in books. But 
casting about blame by 

expressions such as “Big--— 

Brother in the box under¬ 
mines the written word,” 
or “books are falling by : -— ^ 

the wayside" doesn’t ' , , J 

help, no matter howgood . .■ T 

it might sound; with the : ; . 

public at large. To be fair 
to our television it is an- 
oversimplification to say, . 
ps is said so frequently in < 
current discussions,. that I 

“reading is creative and 1 I 

television. stupUies.'’.’ .In . *' 

fact it is not so easy to i \ 

verify empirically the !| 

stubborn and widespread | L 

rumour that children's 

pleasure in reading has Li— -:_ 

declined because of, television. Televi¬ 
sion viewing is declining,'riot increasing. 

A' recently published study commis¬ 
sioned by a television advertising group 
shows that adults watch 20 minutes per 
day less and children l3 minutes less 
than they did 10 yenrs ago. 

If children prefer television mid watch 
more of it, there are fewer of them that 
watch television n lot. Most childreh'bejow 
1.1 are quite content with only one hotir's 
television n clny tin average. - 

Young people between 16 and 24 
watch about 90 minutes to two houfd of 
television per day. '■ 

Bui television is not their favourite; it 
is radio; as is shown in a survey cnLilled 
“Youth and the Media” and commis¬ 


sioned by the first and second television 
channels in conjunction with the Ber¬ 
telsmann Foundation. 

According to this study the 12-to 15- 
year-olds do the-least reading. They on¬ 
ly had a book in theirhantfs for 25 mi¬ 
nutes a day. ■ 'i 

There is a minority for whom reading 
is a pleasure, but this minority figure is 
stable. For the past 20 years the fre¬ 
quency, of reading has-remained con¬ 
stant, deSpite more television and better 
educational and leisure time facilities. : ■ 
Much can be laid at television's door, 
but it is not e passive way of spending 
lime, at least not for children. 

I recoil'that the Robinson Crusoe film 
of my childhood gave me ideas for play 
and- conversation.- One cannot regard a 
medium ns passive that provides material 
that can be. used for play, that provides 
emotional experiences and that can be 
related to everyday surroundings. . 

Even if children today do not include 
Robinson Crusoe in their play but Cap¬ 
tain Future, they are not mainly acting 
out scenes of violence and horror. - 
The study shows that children who 
Watch a lot of television still regard playing 
outdoors with their friends as their favour¬ 
ite way of spending their free time. 
Television is only addictive if it has to 
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paraging comments about them, often to 
our parents’ displeasure, ■ ; 

But it was a-measure .of . their toler¬ 
ance that despite the fact that we had 
ruined their pleasure we were not sent 
out of the living room.i « 

Television was something that we en¬ 
joyed together or indulged in so as to re¬ 
lax after school. 

As a child I was a passionate reader 
(and still am). There was for me qo 
competition.between books.and films. 
Reading was something I wanted to do, 
private flights, into a fantasy world, to 
distant lands, other times and to other 
people. , . . 

Children and young people know well 
enough what they want from their tele¬ 
vision. Programme choice has become 
much greater, 

Because parents themselves lack 
childhood experience of the new. media 
they are susceptible to fighting shy of 
discussion and are prone to prejudices 
about it. 

Television games fanatics and com¬ 
puter freaks are not jtisl hermits hung 
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be a substitute pleasure for unfulfilled, 
but essential needs. ' 

If children have no friends with whom 
to let off steam or hb place to d6 so, 
they have to turn to the “box" phd work 
oat (heir energies with it.‘ Switching off 
solves nothing. 

For normal viewers, adults or children, 
television is the top medium for entertain¬ 
ment .‘It prOvides relaxation and a laugh. 

1 A side resiilt of many ptografrimes, 
particularly certain music shbWs, fosters 
n t sense of group identity among child¬ 
ren, and young viewers, strengthening 
the sense of belonging to a^clique." v ’ 1 
I remember watching old films brt 
television; My brothers and sisters and I 
derived most pleasure from making dis- 


V-jf ... ■ ' 

up on computers', according to^Oclbloi 
gist Heinz Hengst; 1 who has been ob¬ 
serving what 'goes on in thO computer 
sections of Bremen department stores. 

The combiHatioii 1 of Competition, 
speed and the challehge to ohe's powers 
makes playing hboiit with computers at¬ 
tractive! '' •' “ '•‘ "■ * 1 

When a young person is bored with a 
video game he looks for something new. 

Jf itis. impossible to .exchange video 
games, and because pocket money does 
not, go far enough to buy these expen¬ 
sive game programmes, young people 
organise.their own black market:of ille¬ 
gal copies, so, failing: foul of the Jaw,.. , 

Piracy is ktriefiy at the upper end of 


the market price wise, which is 
manufacturers and dealers are keen b 
crack down on it. 

When I was young the way fajjctu 
on more media pleasure was relotnch 
harmless. I can remember how, becany 
we wanted to see a Robin Hood film.tt 
stuck a label over the warning ink 
programme magazine that it wasn't** 
able for children, | 

The label said “suitable for childra [ 
over 13." We marked- the edge hetiij I 
with a ball-point pen-so that the edgarf I 
the substitute label could not be viabk j 
This little deception, for which i;- 1 
were naturally ashamed, did notdht j 
ish our enjoyment of our televisional J 
we tried to make good our misdej ‘ 
nOur by good behaviour later. 

Nowadays a young'person who fe 
gaily copies a video fiim is in real lift 
ble with the law. 

Working with a computer, howem 
has another side to it, particularly wha 
the. young person programmes the coir 
puter himself. . ' 

Computer freaks learn hovy to. “play 
with competence that can later bejisei 
in ajob. ., „ . i ... 

:■ Young people, with their intimate 
knowledge of the.swift changes in fit * 
video game and fiIm.market,axe «su»VYl 
way ahead, of their parents in ibis ficM 
and are much bettcu. able*to adjust t 
changes in the ipedia. ■' 

> This, of coarse, effects the relatioi 
ships between the different generation 
In many areas adults are no longer ft 
best informed, “because children haw 
experience of the latest development! 

- which their parents eilfr 

er have not had or Iuk 
• not experienced to to 

same degree and infk 
' ' same 'content," & 

Heinz Hengst. This isto 
situation whether it« 
welcome or not. It is to 
way things are. Switch^ 
programmes off that w 
considered bad for child 

■ ■' ren would achieve liiilf 

! • It would mean not ont 

: 'switching- off the pro 

gramme' but also rulin! 
out examination of ' 
development that couH 
probably be influenced 
It would also be‘ftjliDl 
oil! to some extent un 
' dersta'nding between 1 tl 

‘ m:' ' generations. Finally far 

credible are paVents wh 
• appeal to the young 

1 ' • read 11 mote books 

watch '[:• less telej 

: when* ‘ they" thed® 

1: prefer to sp'e&d• 

•''m ; ing"'before 

■ ■* Twb^thlrds df»e etui 

’ ‘ 1 ' • ’ ■ r • ! ran askedJ^^ey 

to loVe and'etijt 1 
»- without: losing a 1 little of their- tfl 
>r Childreri .need a-tOom'Of'theirCfl 
they Vant-to be among their own Wt 
n, This place of their 6^vii thejrif 

rs find wlth t teIevision, radio, cassett® 1 

t- cords and Computer gafhes, ever ! l 

lab'IeV '' v '!■■■■■■ -'v* 
a Those who warff td ta'ktf these ! tl 

i] away fVdm childfen rtiUSt' replace 'i 

, n with attractive*alternatives. 

° ; Tubingen 

n . Rogge fedls It is use'ful to akk'Why 
l e ren need the new medja kpithcrjJ^ 
make : swee bing statements aodut dg 

B away!'with them- ' 

of (Siuttgarter.Zeltung, 29M&***? 
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Bayarian he-men test 
their strength 

^^ 1883 he d toured 

■;' > st rating his 


r Cjt i’;. j 10 1883 he toured 

strength. Personal 

•••''r&.'s'z&'-vtr.'s ".-y . effects of this Ba-. 

B avarians have always a healthy varian (3oliath l t* at 
respect for he-men, with the em- f*™ to th * s day 
phasis on strong-man disciplines per- »nciuae a zzto 

formed in beerhalls by rednecked coun- Nva Jj mg J t ‘ ck ’ a |l 

iry boys wearing leather pants. ! J ,b snuffb ° x ai ? d 

Stone-lifting is as Bavarian as tossing /“f 1 ? 

the caber is Scottish, and in the Stark- “i st ? ne h . e 1,fted - 

bier (strong beer) season muscle-men Bavar ‘ ans have al “ f 

descend on Munich and the Lowen- ways been proud of 

braukeller for this traditionally Bavar- their he “®!J. 
fan test of strength. women). Kathchen 

Competitors stride onto the rostrum ' . W fh ° 

with a swagger. In the haze of beer and n f this 

cigarette smoke at the tables in the hall, __ th * 

where litre tankards are downed to the * iiinmon . 

accompaniment oF brass band music, ® 

= f approval and ancouragcnnen, ^ ^ 

nCflfUi r "l i a I 

The clpser you come to the stone, the ” 5 

more keenly y0u feel the need of encou- „ trf .n ath y that A 254 * ca stone IH 

ragement. The grey stone pillar weighs . n . . ships In Irsohenbc 

254 k e / 55 Qih\ chroniclers re- 

. . . corded for posterity included Milon, 

h „ A * "J} he “ ve “ ,h f lron who is said to have carriod an ox round 

handie a balance tilts and a hand on a the L5km G , ic stadium racetrack . at 

scale shows how many centimetres clear oiympia on his back, and Bylon, who is 
o'the flopr you Have lifted ,t. , ai f d P M have sho , a p/, weighing 

Stelnlupfen, the dialect word for this 143 5kof3161b) 
beerholl sport for all-Bavarian boys T i, ey are nothing compared with the 
makes it sound, deceptively easy. So fcat! ' recorded b “ Bavarian writers, 
does the term 'Futgerhakeht. Ludwig Ganghofer. l..r instance, wrote 

FMfjerhokeh] (finger-hooking; is a 0 nove | about the lite and demh of a 
game-lor two. You sit opposite each slrong - maili Egidius Trumpf. 
other, elbow to elbow on the table, link Johann Nepomuk Sepp penned an es- 
hands and try to push the other man s about Bavarian strength entitled 

hand and forearm to the left and fiat H ow Strong Old Bavarians Are. 
down on the table. Meanwhile, back on the rostrum, Lud- 

But 1 digress. You are up there on the w jg p re y fl exes his muscles, bends and 
rostrum in the Lowenbraukeller with g ras p S the iron handle with hands roughed 
the^ spotlights glaring as the audience up by magnesium for better grip, 
looks on attentively with bated, beery His groans can be heard , oud and 

br ®fclear over the loudspeaker. For a mb- 
The moment of truth approaches, the ment his effort seems to have been in 
moment that will sort out the men from va j nj t hen the stone moves, 
the boys. You strain and heave until you initially it moves only a few millime- 
can see nothing but stars before your treS| t hen it slowly edges up untl | the 

eyes. You can see nothing and wouldn’t hand indicates an elevation of between 
know for sqre whether the stone had 4 q and 50 cm. 

budged an inch. Frey’s veins bulge in his forehead. He 

• Then you let go, exhausted, and sure pants as h e holds the 254kg stone aloft; 

enough the stone falls a few inches* so He eases* the pressure slightly, 
Vou must have lifted it. . bounces the stone down a little, then 

How.much? You wouldn’t know, and pu lis it back up again. He repeats the 
^y&so-drained of strength that the', procedure twice, his body bent b$ck, 
ananSSS^S^* : P roclail ^ ed b y straining every nerVe. 

You f , eave *y° a cold. ; i The jiandpoims to 86cm (34m). JHe 

wbat vr> Cel S,Ck and tired. Fresh air isj slowly lowers the stone into its slot. As he 



A 254kg stone lifted 71.6cm at the national champion¬ 
ships In Irsohenberg, Upper Bavaria. (Phom: dpa) 

- included Milon, He makes it look so easy that you 
irried an ox round could be excused for imagining there is 

adium racetrack.at nothing to it and it is all just for show. Bui 
and Bylon, who is Bavarians know it isn't,, and the spccta- 
a put weighing tors raise their tankards in respect to a 
local iad who has boosted their collective 
ompared with the ego. Dctlcj I Wren 

Bavarian writers. (Dciusehcs All^L-moiiK-s SunniagsMuii, 

or instance, wrote Hamltur*:. to March iykim 
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Hot seats at 
village inn 

F our Bavarians in a village near Mu¬ 
nich have been fined for setting fire 
to the chair of a fellow-villager who had 
fallen asleep in the village inn where they 
were carousing.. i 

They pleaded guilty but said it was a 
popular practical joke in Bavaria. The 
police failed to identify the chair where it 
had happened because every other chair 
in the inn was charred in this way. 

The victim was a 49-year-old farmer 
who fell asleep after drinking an unspeci¬ 
fied but no doubt substantial quantity of 
beer. As he lay snoring, his head on the 
table, the accused lit paper under his 
chair, but the fire failed to wake him. 

His jacket and pants were singed but 
he snored on regardless. He was only 
roused when one of the accused pulled 
his shirt out of his trousers and set fire to 
it with a cigarette lighter. 

His clothes burnt like tinder and dc- 
* spite being doused with a few tankards of 
ale his burps were so serious that he was 
: in bed for for weeks and off work for a 
• further six. 

The police's failure to identify the burnt 
chair as nn exhibit seemed to bear out the 
claim made by the accused that setting fire 
to a tired drinker's; chair was standard 
practice in their part of Germany, 

The court found them guilty of damage 
to property and grievous bodily harm and 
fined them DM600 each. 

The fine was light in view of their def¬ 
ence, but they promised to abandon this 
particular time-honoured custom in fu- 

ture - W. P. Schaefer 

(Kiclur Nuchrtchtcn. 2d March I yitfi 1 
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tnere was one. "" peaceable, leaving the roughand tumble - payroll/share capital/reserves/probetty and equ|pfnan^ho|d!n^ 8 /<^ahf : ; ':- 

.m nis shprt!leather pants, costume.jodihei-s. ‘ 1 • ■ • ; In hand ••.- - . V' . 
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